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A WORKMAN’S PRAYER. 





BY FRANCES ROMEYN. 








The rich and great 

Have thought to build a house for Thee, 
In which to wait 

Upon Thy Holy Name—a place 
As fair and grand 

As man can plan and execute, 
And wealth command. 

They give the choice design, and pay 
The mighty cost: 

7 am a workman paid to work 
Through heat and frost. 

O Lord! I would the service gize, 
But Thou dost know 

And choose my poverty. Wilt Thou 
Accept it so? 


I mix the mortar with my love, 
Which, tho’ so small 

A thing, Thou wilt receive and bless, 
It is my all. 

And when with rev’rent care I lift 

* The heavy stone, 

My heart sends up an earnest prayer 
That what is done 

May hasten on Thy Kingdom, Lord! 
O, consecrate 

My little portion of the work 
Upon this great, 

Majestic building wrought for Thee! 
May all that gaze 

Upon it be uplifted—may 
They chant Zzy praise! 


Number 35 





big Y hands would labor for Thee, Lord! 





— aw me Oe 
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AN ARTistTIc LEsson.—A large celonial mantel- 
piece is not an easy piece of furniture to construct 
at low cost, but in another column Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company show what can be done very inex- 
pensively in the way of an elaborate colonial mantel 
of whitewood, with white and gold finish, or with 
mahogany stain. It is an interesting lesson in 
artistic economy. 


NEVER were the crockery stores of Boston more 
attractive than at this season. Their autumn nov- 
elties are opened to meet the demand of Southern 
and Western families returning from the seashore 
and mountains. Jenes, McDuffee & Stratton’s ex- 
hibit bas duplicates of many of the artistic pieces 
in the ceramic exhibits of the World’s Fair. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 
quality, asa trial willprove. Grocersand Druggists. 

AFTER breakfast to purify, vitalize and enrich the 
blood, and give nerve, bodily and digestive strength, 
take Hood's Sarsaparilla. Continue the medicine after 
every meal for a month or two and you will feel “ like 
a new man.” The merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
proven by its thousands of wonderful cures, V yhy don’t 
you try it? 


Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. They are the best 
after-dinner pill and family cathartic. 





s ’ 
Subscribers’ Column. 
Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line). cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post affiice ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 











Homelike Rooms at w orld’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Ciayton Welles. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Sale.— Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two-story large brick house, 
barns, ete. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views. delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
foees. Address “ Pax,” The Congregationali-t, Boston, 

ass 


World's Fair Vv isitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Semiuary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seveuty-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


For Copies of the Bistorical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rey. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, . A. 





THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


— OF —— 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 


Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUY, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for heaith, change, rest or recreation 
all the year, Elevator, electric belis, steam, open fire- 
places. sun-parior and promenade on tre roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents, New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The Congregationalist 


31 August 1893 


To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 





A GREAT PREMIUM. 


We will send, postpaid, the new story by the author of 


Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols, $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 


and one new subscriber with $6. 


The Congregationalist. 





~ Railroads and Excursicns. : 


pecial Personally Managed 


WORLD’ S:' FAIR®:; EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. 5th, in 
ullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 


entete COST OF TRIP, 

ll DAYS FROM BOSTON, 85.00. 
Via HMoosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRICE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING E) EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbia Exposition 


On account of our inability to accommodate all appli- 
cants at the Raymond & W hitcomb Grand in September, 
we have arranged for two parties to leave Boston 
September 6 and 13 for a ‘Tour of Ten Days 
each, the stay in Chicago to be at Barron’s Sub- 
urban Hotel, on Madison Ave, corner of 6lst St., 
near the World’s Fair Grounds. All travel will be in 
Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars, 
with a stop of Six Hours at Niagara Falls. 


Price of Tickets, $100, 


ine luding transportation, Pullman berth, and meals in 
Dining Cars both ways, one week at the Suburban Hotel, 
transfers to and from the hotel, and admisstons to the 
Fair 

Our Annual Winter Trips to California, once 
a month or oftener, » begin October I8. 








Ge Send for desc! riptive “eire ular. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 











To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE GLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FoR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aooness Ticker Acents OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Cincucans GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 
THRALL, Generac Passencen aNd TICKET AGENT, 
Cnicaco & NORTH-WesTERN RY., CHIcaco. 














Tae vinpuats Ht a, Feats Rare 
yen BEL BEL ig, ‘PEAS | ies in CHIMES 


Best Work & Setlstaction a "price, Sates Free. 





Church Equipment. 


Northrop's Stamped Steel Ceiling 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 





Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTH ROP, Mfger., 
. 30 Rove St., New York, 


Boston OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 





CHURCH BREMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boom 8, Opposite 
ok. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churehes 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pr. 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenuers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and whee 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will le 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request 80 to do. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘New vousnr 











B A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Hf Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 


LEY’S 


Compound li aght-epreeding 5 ° 
bs] 















ver-plated © 


UY cei ce 





: guaranteed. Ney : 
dosizos. ff BATLEY REFLECTOR CO. 


08 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
ot Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


| INCINNAT! BEL FOUND 
Lain Si 


OF THE 
Catalogue win SES 1, ScHOSE ls Pod verms PRE 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HAVE FURNISHED 35.000 * 
WURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER, Aedtctr et 

E UIN 


¥&C 
WEST-TROY. N. On |ee vue 


CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church poe & ry Bells. 8@™ Send for 
























Catalogue. C. 8. & CO., Hillsbore, & o 
CHU rt ich BELL Sie psu 
inainaoed Oradea ORE, MB 
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ALPHEUS HARDY'S ORDINATION. 


We find in the August number of the North 
Wisconsin Kvangel what purports to be the 
first account that has ever been put into 
print of the struggle through which Alpheus 
Hardy, the great Boston merchant, passed 
when he was obliged to give up his purpose 
to become a minister. This friend of Joseph 
Neesima and princely benefactor of countless 
good causes told once the following thrilling 
story to the Psi Upsilon Society at Amherst 
College, of which he had just been made an 
honorary member: 


I am not a college man and it was the 
bitter disappointment of my life that I 
could not be one. I wanted to go to col- 
lege and become a minister; went to Phillips 
Academy to fit. My health broke down and 
in spite of my determined hope of being able 
to go on et last the truth was forced on me 
that couldnot. To tell my disappointment 
isimpossible. It seemed as if all my hope 
and purpose and interesc in life were de- 
feated. ‘* Ll cannot be God’s minister,’ was 
the sentence that kept rolling through my 
mind. When that fact at last became cer- 
tain to me, one evening alone in my room, 
my distress was so great that I threw myself 
flat on the floor. The voiceless cry of my 
sou! was, ‘*O God, I cannot be Thy minis- 
ter.’ ‘Then there came to me as I lay a 
vision, a new hope, a perception that I 
could serve God in business with the same 
devotion as in preaching, and that to make 
money for God might be my sacred calling. 
The vision of this service, and its nature as 
asacred ministry were so clear and joyous 
that | rose to my feet and with new hope in 
my heart exclaimed aloud, ‘*O God, I can 
be Thy minister! I will go back to Boston. 
I will make money for God and that shall 
be my ministry. From that time,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Hardy, ‘* I have felt myself to be 
as much appointed and ordained to make 
money for God as if I] had been permitted 
to carry out my own plan and been ordained 
to preach the gospel. i am God’s man and 
the ministry to which God has called me is 
to make and administer money for Him, and 
1 consider myself responsible to discharge 
= ministry and to give account of it to 

im. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
HON. JOHN J. BELL. 


New Hampshire loses one of her most honored 
and distinguished citizens in the sudden death of 
Mr. Bell of Exeter, the sad event occurring at the 
railroad station in Manchester, Aug. 22. About two 
months ago be had an attack of apoplexy from 
which he seemed to have fully recovered, and was 
on his way to rejoin his family at Little Boar’s 
Head. It is thought that the exertion of hurrying 
for the train caused a recurrence of the attack. Mr. 
Rell was born in Chester, Oct. 30, 1827, of distin- 
guished ancestry, being a grandson of Goy. Samuel 
Bell. He himself was the leading Republican can- 
didate for governor at the next election, president 
of the board of trade and a prominent Mason. He 
was also a representative to the State Legislature 
four times, president of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society and of two or more railroads and 
held responsible office in other corporations. In 
all these positions of public trust he displayed ster- 
ling qualities of character and won universal re- 
spect. Equally efficient and ardent in all matters 
pertaining to the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, he was an invaluable member of the local 
church and did much to promote the interests of 
Sunday schools, not only locally but throughout the 
State. The temperance cause, too, will lose one of 
its ablest champions. 





REV. PLATT R. STAPLES. 


The death of Mr. Staples occurred, Aug. 23, at his 
home in Friendship, Wis., where he had labored 
twenty years, ministering at the same time to the 
neighboring church in New Chester. He entered the 
ministry late in life and this was his only pastorate. 
But he has left a record of diligent and faithful 
service and endeared himself to all with whom he 
came in contact. For several years he served in the 
State home missionary board. 


, 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 478 STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ll.; ana Los Angeles, Cal. 106-payed 
Agency Manual tree. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 











THEUVLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 








NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. Next term opens 

Sept. 20. G. W. SHURTLEFFP, Sec’y, Obertlia, Ohio. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEIFUNARY. 
The next seminary year bexins Wednesday Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sucred Rhetoric und Lecturer 

For catalogue cr turther 

EGBERT C. SMYTH, 

President of the Faculty. 


on Pastoral Theology. 
information apply to 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

* New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the Presicent’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M, the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D , as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, wiil take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
by Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D. D. * Prompt attendance 
upon the cpeatanenorciace isurged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E. 70th St. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixtieth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford Conn. 








MAINE, WATERFORD. 
DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 





MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rey. BK. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MIsS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Upens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French ana German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture, Apply for pro- 
spectus. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADE/IIY, 
Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to 00 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary Bb. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEI1Y, 

Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted fur avy of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks wil! begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 
Thorough fitting for colleges and technical sch 
and preparation for business. Well cotpess labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location, Ex- 
mses moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
pt.5. Address 
CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms 8500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. lth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1x93. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering en- 
larged opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College titting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball's School 
for Girts. Wide-awake, thorough, progr >ssive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 

ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND [ILITARY ACADESY 
Begins 38th year Sept. |3th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SLAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library. Laboratory, Ub- 
servatory and Cavinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B: STON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 
A preparatory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, sclentific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms opeu daily. 
TAYLOR, De MERITTE & HAGAR. 





MAS*ACHUSETTS, BRADFORD, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and be renee Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JomNsoN and Miss IDA C, ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


Founded by OF MUSI Cart FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, Je Director. 

The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequaled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Vine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equip Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 


dar Free. ANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
A * School of the highest le. 60th year begins 
Sept. on. T h prepara for any College or 
Scien ‘tific School. ificate admits to various ¢ 
SCHOOL HOUSE, sdmirsbly equipped with labora- 
libraries and superb GYMNASIUM, 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every m 


incl fire- i h room, 
leclated and’ perfectly fitted fafirmary.  iesident 
nurse 
DIN NG it LL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 


heated by steam. Ample pl mnda, 
D, W. ABEROROMBIE, A.M. Prin,, Worcester, Masa, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth &St., 
Boston. /NSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrang t for convent and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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R E. P L ENI. &. H during this summer ‘your 





MASSAC HUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the followiug points iv its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food 7 good variety and wel! cooked; 
early and long s'eep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or toreknown examinations, 
ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned r ther for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted. 

4d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversicbt inp habits, manners, care of person, 
room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual ee 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated oer address (mentioning 7ke Congrega- 
tionalist) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

Jennie sit says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw. 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: “I believe 
you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer 
young women for life’s duties.’ 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. YW. Superior facilities for 
the highe! r Sciences, *phtion hy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





NEW YORK, EDDYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
heaithfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. 72), Principal. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 


120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. “Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
fee, #100. For catalogues, ete., addiess 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Congregation- 
olist. Opportunity surprises you. No one need lack 
education, 88th year. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 
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COMMERCIAL, 
<CHooY 


OSTON. 
Largest ii Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every- day life. 

CULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS rs young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and z 

THE DI PLINE is “ot the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

E PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

“THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is Saree. acknowledged. 

HOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Ru 4 Writ- 
ing, Ci and Corresp taken 
asa specfal cou! 

SITUATION: Sin Business Houses furnished 
its oe, complete the varied inducements to attend 





BUILDING, 68 Washington Supa. Boston, 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 








CONNECTICUT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 


and Music School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. 








OHnTYU. 





OHIO, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, QO. .7ota/ cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. . A. WILLIAMS, President. 





OHI10, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOCNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 





OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON [lLITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably successful 
school provides shevoaghs preparation for college or 
business, and careful supervision of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
best equipped boarding school in Ohio. Catalogues 
sent, 





OHIO, MARIETTA 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


— term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
atalogues and an address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPAON, Marietta, O. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition #40 a year. I4 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, mnasiums under 
trained professors, a laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. ores cng Fee os easily 


into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
: All departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 

G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 





MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, 








NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 





KANSAS. 





Kansas, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 


peka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President. 








MINNESOTA. 





MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


Classical, Literary and 








WISCONSIN. 





THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


New YORK, CLAVERACK. 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will ope open its 40th year Sept. Isth. For cata- 
logues address Rey, A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 





Claverack, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 
High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
pees Finest —_ equipment for physical science 


Sunday 
S) School. 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus visuring special care and promptness, 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval, 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang. 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List over 600 Tittes 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. /t contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi. 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
oun. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee, THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 





Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Librarves. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 
Julia MeNair Wright. $1.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. $1.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. 
$1.25. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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[F you are weary of sentimental bal- 
lad-music, with refrains, in your 
Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’— refresh- 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100, 000 in use. A cloth- 
bound sample costs 35 cents, post- 
paid. Money refunded if book is re- 

turned. The Century Co., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 


weer pppoe ¥ 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "ote" 


$30. 100. ko 5c. per co if ordered by mail, 
mea hn hen copy | free on request. 


THE A & MAIN CO., 
76 FE. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














in the West. 47th year opens Sept. 19. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. ges 








TO, MINISTERS. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = + __ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If youcannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Volume LXXVIII 


At least 1,090 of our subscribers will wish to pur- 
chase the new story by the author of Ben Hur, 
The Prince of India (2 vols. $2.50). We will 
GIVE IT AWAY to each one who sends us during 
September his own renewal and one new subscriber, 


with $6.00. 


ORE than one financial panic in 
M this country has been followed by 
" a revival of religion, and there are 
those among us who cherish the hope that 
the present stringency in the money market, 
and consequent losses and disasters, will not 
run its course without bringing to the na- 
tion and to individuals a spiritual blessing 
such as, perhaps, could not come in any 
other way. Why may not history repeat it- 
self and scenes be witnessed in our churches 
far and wide similar to those which followed 
the panic of 1857, for instance? While pros- 
perity ought not to interfere with the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God, as men are consti- 
tuted adversity is quite as often the instru- 
ment by which God touches human souls, 
and, by showing them the insecurity of 
earthly possessions, turns attention to those 
heavenly treasures which Jesus Christ said 
should be the first thing after which the 
children of God should strive. 


Of the 250 corporate members of the 
American Board 146 are ministers. Of these 
146 three are under 40 years of age, 15 are 
between 40 and 49, 48 between 50 and 59, 46 
between 60 and 69, 28 between 70 and 79, 
and six are over 80. Dividing them into 
groups we find that 80 are over 60 and 66 are 
under 60; or, making 50 years of age the 
dividing line, 128 are found to be past that 
meridian, and but 18 on the youthful side 
of it. There are twice as many over 80 
years of age as there are under 40, These 
figures make it plain that the control of our 
foreign missionary work has drifted into the 
hands of men who are pretty well on in life. 
Present controversies altogether aside, we 
question whether it is a desirable thing that 
any organization formed for the prosecution 
of any great purpose should lack so noticea- 
bly the youthful element. We would have 
in the American Board the dignity and the 
wisdom which belong to old age. But the 
time has come when the other half of the 
proverb, ‘‘Old men for counsel, young men 
for action,” should be regarded if the Board 
in future years intends to do a work com- 
mensurate with its widening opportunities. 





Strange are the adjustments of time. 
Bishop Stevens of South Carolina presided 
at one of the sessions of the African Con- 
Sress held recently in Chicago. Older 
men will remember that it was Stevens’s 
battery that fired the first gun on Fort Sum- 
ter and that the man in the chair at this 
Congress was the man who trained the men 
Who served in this battery. He was in the 
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chair when Dr. Noble read his terrible list 
of the wrongs still done to the freedman in 
the States in which he was formerly held as 
aslave. He was compelled to hear all day, 
both from white men and black, testimony 
as to the ability of the negro and to the 
rights which the Republic owes him, but 
refuses to give him, which could hardly 
have been agreeable to Southern ears. And 
yet the bishop appears to be thoroughly 
reconstructed. When Bishop Turner, a col- 
ored man, told him that even South Caro- 
lina treated negroes with indignity on its 
public thoroughfares, he did not hesitate to 
put a motion to send a letter of thanks 
to George M. Pullman for permitting them 
to ride in his cars whenever and wherever 
they please. This position of the Pullman 
Company is not generally known, and should 
be published to its credit. Bishop Stev- 
ens is at present a professor in Claflin Uni- 
versity, and by his actions is proving him- 
self a sincere friend of the colored people. 


We are inclined to hope that the effort 
now in progress to change the name of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church may not 
succeed. A name that, without recalling 
an individual, suggests the history of an or- 
ganization is a valuable possession. Names 
which belong to the whole church are, of 
course, inadmissible as denominational ti- 
tles, and a name at once descriptive of its 
history and representative of its peculiar 
doctrinal position in the Presbyterian 
family would be hard to find. The ex- 
perience of the Reformed Churches, once 
Dutch and German, seems to show that little 
is gained with a view to organic union by 
giving up distinctive and historic names. 
A church so broad in its sympathies, and so 
liberal in its creed as the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, will gain recognition wherever it 
is known and under whatever title it pre- 
sents itself. 


The lives and writings of the old English 
divines are a rich mine of religious thought 
and inspiration. It is a mine, however, 
but little worked in these days. And yet 
for a young minister or a devout layman 
few fields in literature can be explored with 
more profit or delight. It does not require 
the toil of learning a strange language to 
obtain the key to its wealth, and these 
old divines being of the same blood with 
ourselves we are likely to find their thought 
congenial and easy to assimilate. For this 
reason we consider Professor Currier’ s series, 
which closes with this number, of special 
value to our readers and worthy of preser- 
vation. If by any chance readers have 
passed them by we suggest that back num- 
bers be looked up'and the oversight rem- 
edied. Our new binders, by the way, are 
inducing a good many subscribers to keep 
a file of the paper, who were not able thus 
to preserve it in its old form. 


Number 35 


Never has the world seen a spectacle such 
as will be witnessed in Chicago from Sept. 
11-27, when eminent adherents of Cbhris- 
tianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Con- 
fucianism and a score of other beliefs will 
meet to discuss, in a Parliament of Religions, 
their points of agreement and disagreement, 
their successes and failures, their futures 
and pasts. The men who conceived the 
idea of such a meeting were men of daring 
imagination and faith. The men who have 
planned the program, which, if published 
by us, would fill a page, have been strate- 
gists and statesmen. If now the actual only 
equals the ideal, if half the speakers appear, 
if lay and clerical members of Christian 
churches resident in Chicago or visiting the 
city attend, if to the formal addresses fra- 
ternal intercourse between men of different 
faiths is added, great will be the profit to 
universal Christianity. Inevitably Christian 
thought will dominate and, while our great 
thinkers are getting more light upon ancient 
and Oriental religions, it is certain that they 
will give more than they get. Never has 
there been such an opportunity for seed 
sowing. 


The substance of the paper by Dr. A. C. 
Thompson on The Prudential Committee: 
Its Number and Its Meetings, which ap- 
peared last week in the Advance and the In- 
dependent, should be considered attentively. 
The writer names, as objections to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the committee, the 
great amount of the business which comes 
before it, the steady increase of this busi- 
ness, the demand forincreased dispatch, the 
continuity and mutual relations of many 
items of business, and the failure of a simi- 
lar experiment in the form in which it was 
tried from 1856 to 1870. All controverted 
matters apart, these objections have force. 
We have not yet been able to feel as san- 
guine as Dr. Storrs and President Thwing 
are that the remedy for what is amiss in 
connection with the American Board is to 
be found in enlarging the Prudential Com- 
mittee. But this expedient lately has been 
suggested so often and discussed so freely 
that it is likely to be proposed in earnest at 
Worcester. It is of the utmost importance 
therefore that all really weighty objections 
to it should be urged as soon and as ear- 
nestly as possible so that the conclusion, 
whatever it prove to be, may be reached in- 
telligently and finally. It should. be remem- 
bered also in this connection that the Eng- 
lish Congregational Missionary Society has 
long been managed by a large committee, 
and that the plan has worked successfully, 
none of the theoretical objections mentioned 
having been encountered. 


Given Christianity and how soon the posi- 
tion of women begins to rise. The King of 
Uganda recently sentenced an offender to pay 
as a fine so many cattle and sheep and two 
women. Immediately a Christian chief inter- 
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posed: ‘‘ But Christians do not give men or 
women; they give cattle and goats, not hu- 
man beings.’’ The king forthwith altered his 
sentence, and a new principle in Uganda 
jurisprudence, let us hope, was established. 








AMERIOAN ROMAN OATHOLIO LIB- 
ERALITY. 

Two significant articles have just been 
published having reference to this subject. 
One is The Vatican and the United States, 
by Dr. Edward McGlynn, in the September 
Forum, the other is X’s letter, The Pope 
and the American Schools, in the Nation of 
Aug. 24. In the former the author—whose 
excommunication for pronounced sympathy 
with Henry George’s theories about prop- 
erty is familiar to everybody—describes his 
recent visit to the Pope. It was in connec- 
tion with the reversal of his sentence of ex- 
communication, but the special force of his 
paper is in its apparently authentic asser- 
tions of the disposition of the Pope to favor 
the more liberal American Roman Catholics 
and to uphold firmly the actions of Monsig- 
nor Satolli, his delegate now in this country, 
who thus far has taken sides chiefly with 
the Liberals rather than the Conservatives. 
, The letter of the correspondent of the 
Nation, however, insists that no compro- 
mise between the Papacy and the liberal 
tendency of many American Roman Catho- 
lics is possible. He declares that, whatever 
may appear to the contrary, the Pope will 
uphold parochial schools in the United 
States and that no confidence can be put in 
any seeming willingness to dispense with 
them. He has had no personal interview 
with the Pope, such as that which Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was granted, but he claims to be well 
informed as to the views of those who stand 
close to the Pope and who have much to do 
with shaping the policy of the Papacy upon 
such subjects. There is therefore some- 
thing of a contradiction between the two 
testimonies. 

This fact need not surprise any one. It 
is merely what the public is accustomed to 
witness. The point of chief importance is 
one upon which both are agreed, the freely 
conceded fact that many American Roman 
Catholics favor public schools rather than 
parochial and, in general, have learned to 
exercise their private judgments in a man- 
ner and toa degree probably unprecedented. 
There is a radical division in the church, 

some members holding firmly to the tradi- 
tional obligation of unquestioning loyalty to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, no matter what 
may be demanded, and others insisting upon 
their right to criticise and differ from 
priests, archbishops and even the Pope him- 
self upon matters not strictly religious and 
for sufficient cause. Moreover, this liberal 
spirit plainly is growing rapidly. 

The outcome is certain. The Liberals 
will continue to increase in numbers, in- 
fluence and boldness, and a great and per- 
manent alteration in the character of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country and 
in the relation of that church to society 
must iesult. Its enlightened members can- 
not be crowded back into their former igno- 
rance and submissiveness, and, although 
there will remain danger to our institu- 
tions from the machinations of the Papacy 
so long as any of its adherents continue 
blindly loyal to it, this danger already has 
diminished. 


The Congregationalist 


There is no reason why a man may not be 
an honest Roman Catholic in church mat- 
ters and at the same time a faithful citizen 
of the Republic. To be a loyal Roma 
Catholic in the old sense, including politics 
and social affairs as well as religion, and also 
a good citizen is not easy, indeed it is 
hardly possible. But many Roman Catho- 
lics among us already have become such 
only in the former, the modern, sense, and 
are among our most worthy citizens, and 
they are growing more numerous, 
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A VACATION THOUGHT. 

While this is an age peculiarly in danger 
of laying over-emphasis on the physical, 
there is a lesson taught us by the body 
which it is well to bear down upon again 
and again. That is, the sanity and equi- 
poise imparted to both soul and intellect by 
a sound physical condition. Many a vaca- 
tioner this summer, overwrought by his 
winter’s work and sorely in need of change 
and rest, has experienced the truth of this 
as he gradually regained his usual health 
under the benign influence of wholesome 
air, plenty of exercise and a comparatively 
care-free mood. Other things being equal, 
a man whose limbs have spiing in them and 
whose spirit partakes of the buoyancy of 
the morning has a keener intellectual grasp 
and a clearer spiritual apprehension. The 
great, ever-present mystery of the universe, 
if not solved to his seeking, at least looks 
less riddlesome, more hopeful, offering a 
working hypothesis if not a solution. He 
grows more hopeful, too, over his own case, 
whether in regard of matters temporal or 
eternal, sees his way plainer, while the load 
to be assumed again when the breathing 
spell is over seems more adjustable to the 
galled shoulders and lighter for weight. 

And as with himself so with others. The 
sorry plight of his fellowmen on all sides 
appears still a criss-cross and confusion, to 
be sure, but shot through with brighter 
threads of cheer, with potentialities of al- 
leviation and betterment. The world is 
solemn still (it is naught else to any save 
the pitiably shallow), but beautiful and a 
thing of promise. He can look up into the 
night sky now and not feel impelled to say 
with Carlyle: ‘It is a sad sight.” Rather is 
it to him infinitely suggestive, lovely, allur- 
ing, revelatory. In his renaissance of vigor 
and high-heartedness all things appear to 
work together for good, after all, in spite of 
unanswered questions and impregnable se- 
erets notafew. Doubt, pre-eminently a sick 
condition, gives way to the healthfulness of 
belief. ‘‘ Belief is power,’’ says F. W. Rob- 
ertson. ‘‘Only so far as a man believes 
strongly, mightily, can he act cheerfully, or 
do anything that is worth the doing.” 

It is surprising what a brief respite from 
the workaday life will (except there be some 
serious disorder or disability) work this 
miracle, as it may almost be called. In this 
sense the sound mind in a sound body of 
the ancient is not only a legitimate thing to 
strive after but an imperative necessity for 
getting the best results from the individual 
worker. The jaded man or woman who starts 
off on the annual holiday hardly realizes, 
perhaps, how out of condition and practi- 
cally distempered he or she is, but in re- 
turning to the year’s labor, made over 
again and full of dynamic energy, the force 
of the truth is borne in on the mind. It 
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then is seen that right feeling and straight 
thinking have been substituted for mal-ob. 


_Servation (as the logician would call it), 


morbid emotive action and a languid ang 
blunted manner of thought. Once more 
the vacationer comes to know with the poet 
that, whatever the ultimate issue, 

The essence of life is divine. 





OPEN AIR PREACHING. 

A sentiment favorable to open air preach- 
ing has been manifested of late which hag 
surprised even its warmest advocates. The 
meeting held last spring in New York to 
organize an Open Air Workers’ Association 
received the indorsement of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Dr. Teunis §, 
Hamlin and other thoughtful students of 
the religious problems of the day as well as 
aggressive leaders. ‘The large attendance 
indicated the local interest, while the letters 
that poured in from ail over the country 
proved that the interest was more than 
local. 

Most significant has been the attitude of 
the press. While not all religious journals 
have been equally outspoken and hearty in 
approval, many of them published notices 
and reports of that gathering with words of 
commendation. Recently areligious monthly 
made Open Air Preaching one of its depart- 
ments with a special editor; another leading 
Western weekly editorially indorsed this 
kind of summer work and offered to publish 
accounts of efforts made; most papers are 
regarding it a legitimate and important form 
of church news and finding a place for it in 
their columns. Several theological semi- 
naries now give their students instruction 
concerning needs and methods in this as 
one of their pastoral duties. Nor are evi- 
dences of popular approval lacking in the 
attentive crowds that have listened to open 
air preaching this summer in parks and at 
the beaches. We know also of several 
churches that have tried successfully the 
experiment of holding such services directly 
in front of their own edifices. The subject 
of open air preaching is to have a prominent 
place in the approaching Evangelical Alli- 
ance conference at Chicago. 

Open air workers, however, must not re 
gard these encouragements as indorsements 
of extravagance in manner or foolishness of 
speech or an unwise intrusion of religious 
services at all times and places. Indiscre- 
tion and ignorance will mar here as well a8 
in other forms of Christian effort. The 
friends of this movement must caution and 
criticise that it may develop a wholesome 
and sensible as well as an earnest and intense 
life. 

petra TENE ESE 
THE PSYOHIOAL CONGRESS AT OHI- 
OAGO. 

We have watched the reports of the doings 
of this congress with much interest. Had 
it thrown the weight of its influence on the 
side of those who claim special powers, 
through the possession of some occult force, 
to cure disease or to foretell the future, had 
it given even slight encouragement to the 
mesmerist or the bypnotist, it might have 
done immense harm. We are glad that such 
men as Professor Cowes and Editor Under 
wood are determined that no claims to the 
possession of occult powers shall go unchal- 
jenged, or shall be admitted, except after 
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the strictest scientific scrutiny. We believe 
with the gentlemen connected with this con- 
gress that various sorts of debatable phe- 
nomena need careful examination and study. 
These phenomena can be more satisfactorily 
studied through a society than by an indi- 
vidual, and we therefore approve the pur- 
pose of the society, which is to examine the 
nature and extent of any influence which 
may be exerted by one mind upon another 
otherwise than through the recognized sen- 
sory channels; to study the nature and char- 
acteristics of mesmerism and hypnotism and 
the alleged phenomena of clairvoyance; to 
investigate the existence of relations, hith- 
erto unrecognized by science, between living 
organisms and magnetic and electric forces, 
as well as between living and inanimate 
bodies; and to investigate reports, resting 
on strong testimony, of apparitions occur- 
ring at the moment of death, or otherwise, 
and of disturbances in houses reputed to be 
haunted and various alleged physical phe- 
nomena commonly called spiritualistic. 
We do not see how any one who knows 
the tendency in the public to patronize the 
mysterious, to trust in mesmeric cures and 
in faith and mind cures, ean fail to be 
deeply interested in the outcome of these 
studies. In our judgment there is no more 
important field of investigation, nor any in 
which rarer qualities are called for on the 
part of the investigator, or where the re- 
sults reached are likely to affect a larger 
number of people. Without at all doubting 
the existence of another realm with which 
we stand in some kind of relation, we are 
confident that this relation has not yet been 
discovered and that most of the claims 
which are put forth in so many quarters in 
behalf of psychic force have no solid founda- 
tion in fact. The men who will expose the 
shallowness and deceitfulness of these claims 
will put society under a great obligation. 
Withont committing ourselves at present to 
any of the conclusions of the congress, we 
extend our sympathy and hearty approval 
to those who founded the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research and bid them Godspeed in 
their efforts to discover and prevent fraud. 


<= 


DRIFTING AWAY FROM GOODNESS. 


This is the manner in which most of us 
lapse from goodness. Very few enter pur- 
posely into evil courses. We become neg- 
lectful of proper endeavor to do right, 
cease to advance, and then, as a vessel 
sometimes is allowed to go astern although 
her head still is kept in the right direction, 
we drift backwards without having ac- 
knowledged to ourselves any change of aim. 

We are drifting thus whenever we con- 
Sclously indulge even temporarily an evil 
habit, whenever we relax the carefulness of 
our attention to spiritual duties, whenever 
We allow ourselves to make light of any 
form of goodness, whenever we neglect to 
champion righteousness with all possible 
discretion and boldness. And this drifting 
always means loss. The distance covered 
to the rear, be it more or less, inevitably 
must be made up, and the return not only 
Usually costs care, toil and pain but also 
more than the first advance involved. 

The subtlety of the temptation to drift 
Spiritually is one of its chief perils. It 
causes our moral fiber to slacken. It re- 
laxes spiritual nerve and force. It weakens 
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the virility of courage and purpose. When 
at last the conviction has grown within us 
that such drifting ought to be stopped, 
there is less of will power remaining and 
less of confident trust in divine help than 
there would have been but for our yielding. 

The cure is simple, however: ‘‘ Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works!’’ Stop 
drifting. Assume once more firm control 
over yourself under the supreme guidance 
of the divine leader and renew your strug- 
gle with evil in the assurance of final 
success. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Last Monday, the 28th, was a notable day 
in the history of our legislation on national 
finance. A majurity of 130 in favor of re- 
pealing the compulsory purchase clause of 
the Sherman bill is the creditable record 
made by the House of Representatives, all 
but three of its members voting and the 
votes going on record in a manner allowing 
of no evasion of consequences. Prior to this 
significant vote the House rejected all of 
Mr. Bland’s free coinage amendments by 
majorities ranging from 101 on the amend- 
ment proposing a ratio of twenty to one be- 
tween gold and silver and 102 on the amend- 
ment proposing the present ratio of sixteen 
to one to 140 majority on the proposed ratio 
of seventeen to one. Moreover, it also had 
defeated the amendment, by a majority of 
seventy-seven, re-enacting the Bland- Allison 
act of 1878. The dimensions of the vic- 
tory are surprising alike to the victors and 
vanquished. More Democratic members 
from the South voted for, and fewer Repub- 
licans from the West against, repeal than 
had been expected. To all who have con- 
tributed to this result great and lasting 
credit is due. The leaders of both parties 
have sown that they are statesmen first and 


pacty men second, and the moral effect of 


such an exhibition is not to be discounted 
while rejoicing over the material benefits 
that are likely to accrue if the Senate is 
equally prompt and patriotic. 





The predominance of Southerners as 
chairmen of the House committees recently 
appointed by Speaker Crisp alarms Repub- 
lican party organs like the Boston Journal. 
It is explained by those who best know the 
situation as due to the fact that the veteran 
members of the dominant party in the House 
come from that seciion of the country which 
has longest been loyal to the party. The 
forced retirement of Messrs. Springer and 
Holman from the committee chairmanships 
they have held for some time is gratifying, 
especially since the new head of the ways 
and means committee, Mr. Wilson, is an ed- 
ucated, broad-gauge man. But it has yet to 
be proved whether the advent of Mr. Hol- 
man as chairman of the committee on In- 
dian affairs will be productive of good re- 
sults. If his passion for economy defeats 
‘¢ jobs,’ well and good. If it cripples the 
educational work of the Government then it 
will be evil. Mr. Bland as chairman of the 
coinage committee is a menace to the best 
interests of the people. The debate in the 
House on the Wilson bill, which repeals the 
much denounced purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law of 1890, has been prolonged 
now two weeks, giving all members an op- 
portunity to free their minds, satisfy their 
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constituents and secure that degree of il- 
lumination necessary for intelligent voting. 
A very high grade of oratory has been fur- 
nished. new members like Bryan and Coch- 
ran rivaling older ones like Reed and Bur- 
rows in the brilliancy or cogency of their 
speeches. The delay in action has been ex- 
pensive to the country, but it may have been 
offset by the evidence given by the members 
of forensic ability and independence of 
thought, not a few of the members either ig- 
noring constituents or party leaders, thus 
courting defeat in future campaigns or party 
discipline but preferring these to voting 
against their honest convictiuns. 





In the Senate there have been peculiar 
exhibitions of consistency and inconsistency, 
servitude to party leaders and defiance of 
them. Senator Voorhees of Indiana, long 
an advocate of the worst kind ef financial 
heresies, now appeals for a repeal of the 
Sherman law and agrees with the venerable 
ard always safe Senator Morrill of Vermont 
to that extent. Senator Hill one day dis- 
gusts his constituents by an alliance with 
Senator Pfeffer of Kansas, the Populist, in a 
fruitless attempt to investigate and discredit 
the bankers of the country for their meth- 
ods of rendering mutual assistance and in- 
creasing the volume of the medium of ex- 
change during the present crisis, and a day 
later, in a forcible speech, declares his in- 
tention to vote for repeal of the Sherman 
law, though still firmly believing in bimetal- 
lism, and not omitting, in unmistakable 
references to President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Carlisle, to show his contempt for them 
and their leadership, holding the one as 
guilty of being practically a monometallist 
and the other as inconsistent with his past 
utterances on financial questions and guilty 
of delivering damaging blows at the friends 
of free silver, such, for instance, as his re- 
cent letter showing what a very costly 
experiment (113,000,000) the recoinage 
of our silver on a new ratio would be. 
It is predicted now that the Sherman law 
will be repealed unconditionally by the 
Senate as well as by the House. When that 
day comes a great, sigh of relief will go 
up from business men from Massachusetts 
to Texas. Then if Congress will adjourn 
and wait until the regular session before it 
begins its modification of the tariff, which 
course Chairman Wilson of the ways and 
means committee declares is the probable 
as well as the best plan, there will be a 
partial recovery from the present distress. 





Rarely, if ever, has the Atlantic coast 
from Cape Hatteras to Nova Scotia seen a 
more terrific and disaster working storm 
than that which left the West Indies on the 
2ist, was off Florida on the 22d and after 
whirling about off shore for a day struck 
inland on the night of the 23d. From all 
points within the limits named above there 
come sad tales of loss of scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of lives and vessels, some foundering 
when well out at sea, others driven remorse- 
lessly upon the sands of New Jersey and 
Long Island or the rocks of New England 
and Nova Scotia. Along shore the yachts 
at anchor in harbors ordinarily safe parted 
cables and sped shoreward, to destruction 
in most instances. Hotels and other sum- 
mer resort structures were undermined or 
swept away by the huge waves. The oyster 
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beds in Long Island Sound were submerged 
with mud, this alone entailing a loss of 
many thousand dollars. Orchards on farms 
along the coast were denuded of their fruit, 
and everywhere where stately trees reared 
their heads they had to succumb or prove 
their right to live by sacrificing much of 
their beauty. New Haven and Central Park 
in New York City suffering especially in 
this way. The damage done to shipping 
cannot now be estimated even approxi- 
mately, for each day brings news of fresh 
disasters, as the dismantled ships come into 
port or the survivors of wrecks are brought 
in by the Good Samaritans of the sea. The 
loss of life is unprecedented, scarcely a fish- 
ing village on the North Atlantic coast being 
without mourners. Heroic deeds have not 
been Jacking, in some instances yielding the 
fruit of lives saved, in others nothing but 
the glory of the heroism. August is the 
month of hurricanes on the North Atlantic. 
Indeed, as we go to press, reports are com- 
ing in of a second cyclone tearivg north- 
ward, which already has destroyed property 
in Georgia valued at millions and ended 
If such storms persist in 
sweeping up our coast Congress ought to 
provide for the opening and manning of the 
life-saving stations Volunteer crews do 
splendid work, but they cannot do all that 
ought to be done at such a time. 


scores of lives, 





What is the matter with Kansas? When 
an eminent senator from that State declared, 
two or three years ago, that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule have no 
place in politics, we supposed him to be 
speaking out of his own blind folly and not 
as indicating the conviction prevailing in 
his State. But of late it has begun to look 
as if the latter supposition were true. Nev- 
ertheless, in view of the long and honorable 
record of Kansas for patriotism and good 
sense, its recent surrender to the crude and 
ruinous notions of the Populists is a sur- 
prise. But that a proposal of actual seces- 
sion should come from Kansas is even more 
amazing. Yet something of the sort—a 
commercial separation of the West from the 
East, which could not but involve a civil 
separation also—has been called for by cer- 
tain Kansas officials. Naturally the sugges- 
tion does not find favor in the other West- 
ern States. Governor McGraw of Washing- 
ton declares that ‘‘any man who proposes a 
secession of States is as much of a trai- 
tor to the flag of freedom today as he was 
in 1861.” So say other governors plainly, 
and the sentiment should find its instant 
echo in every heart. We have no doubt 
that, if the matter were brought to an issue 
in Kansas, the would-be seceders would be 
buried out of sight under an avalanche of 
loyal votes. The whole scheme is too silly 
to need any antidote except ridicule if it 
did not involve the honor and loyalty ofa 
State the history of which puts her under 
bonds, as it were, to be true to high ideals 
in both public and private life and which 
until the very recent past has made a con- 
sistently noble record. 





By the death of Duke Ernst of Saxe-Co- 
burg, ruler of one of the lesser States of the 
German Empire, on the 22d, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria of England, has been 
elevated to the throne, his uncle dying with- 
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outissue. This relieves English rate payers 
of a considerable burden, it gives the hith- 
erto somewhat impecunious duke a vast pri- 
vate income and a kingly revenue, and, as 
some of the German papers point out, it in- 
troduces into the inner circles of the poli- 
tics of the empire a personality that has 
been reared in a land where constitutional 
government is a reality and not ofttimes a 
fiction, as it is in Germany under the new 
emperor. The home rule bill in the report 
stage, carrying eighteen amendments re- 
cently proposed by John Morley, has been 
passed for the last time, and it will be read 
for the third time and passed on the 30th, 
going then to the House of Lords, where 
the debate will begin early in September. 
Mr. Gladstone during the week has told a 
deputation of Scotch Liberals that while 
he believes sincerely that disestablishment 
will greatly benefit the church in Scot- 
land, nevertheless he cannot pledge the 
government to any definite action in the 
near future, although it will do every- 
thing to help the movement to the speediest 
and best conclusion. 





The conflict at Aigues Mortes between 
French and Italian laborers has not devel- 
oped into the source of international friction 
which was anticipated when we last wrote. 
French celerity in dismissing recreant mu- 
nicipal and military authorities has satistied 
the Italian Government, if not the populace, 
which in many Italian towns has continued 
to manifest its hatred for France. Later re- 
turns from the first French elections simply 
corroborate the first impressions of the 
meaning and extent of the moderate Repub- 
lican majority. A stability in administra- 
tion and policy may be looked for in the 
future, which will go far toward giving 
France new importance as an individual 
state and as an ally. If English reports 
from Bangkok are to be trusted the French 
are demanding more than the pound of flesh 
from Siam, ordering the dismissal of the 
Danish officers in the Siamese navy and 
army and placing French outposts in terri- 
tory not ceded by Siam. 





China, it is said, in a semi-official way, has 
let it be known in Washington that pending 
the regular session of Congress she will 
abstain from retaliating upon Americans in 
China for the injustice done to her subjects 
by the passage and partial enforcement of the 
Geary law. Jf Congress does not repeal the 
bill and cease discriminations that are based 
on race antipathy and are defiant of treaty 
stipulations, then China will proceed to 
make our merchants and missionaries suffer. 
Such a declaration of future policy can 
scarcely surprise or anger us. It is per- 
fectly logical, natural and consistent with 
national self-respect. That China waits at 
all ought to convey reproof. The right of 
a nation to determine the quality and quan- 
tity of immigration is not deniable. France 
has just done it by passing regulations not 
unlike those of the Geary law, so far as they 
apply to registration and identification, but 
in so doing France has not discriminated 
against races, nor, what is more to the point, 
violated treaties or repudiated constitutional 
provisions. There is where we have sinned 


so flagrantly. The recent outrages upon 
American missionaries in Turkey have been 
noted by our State Department and brought 
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with unusual prompfness and Severity of 
tone to the attention of the Porte, With the 
result that adequate reparation has been 
pledged and satisfactory initiatory steps to 
thet end taken. Moreover, the Porte has 
ordered the vizier of Mosul to give letters 
to all missionaries traveling in his proy. 
ince recommending them to the protection 
of the authorities, and a military escort will 
be furnished to all missionaries who desire 
it. Mutterings of a rebellion among the 
Armenians are heard and we should not be 
surprised at any time to hear of a reopen. 
ing of the Eastern question brought on by 
a revolt of the native Christians of Turkey, 
With such a conflict we as a nation would 
have no interest save moral and no part to 
play save protecting the rights of Americay 
missionaries in Turkey. Gen. Lew. Wallace 
deems the present Sultan of Turkey to be 
the ablest diplomat of Europe. Our dip- 
lomats in all that they do must be as acute 
as they are insistent. 





A strike of longshoremen in New York 
City led to their assaulting Italians em- 
ployed to take their places. Superintendent 
Byrnes, returning to the city from a vaca- 
tion, gave strict orders to maintain peace 
everywhere. As a result of this the East 
Side meetings of anarchists have ceased, 
the \eaders are to be avrested and tried, and 
the longshoremen have been taught to re- 
frain from violence.——The police commis- 
sioners of Boston ordered a readjustment of 
officers and men in the police stations, in 
order to increase the efficiency of the force 
and punish captains for lax administration, 
——The carelessness of signal men or train 
dispatchers brought trains on the Long 
Island Railroad together near Long Island 
City on the 26th. Fifteen were killed and 
as many more injured. Earlier the same 
day, in a ‘‘head-on”’ collision on the Har- 
lem Division of the New York Central, near 
Brewsters, N. Y., five persons were killed, 
— —South Chicago suffered from a fire on 
the 24th, which burned over twenty acres, 
destroyed two churches, 200 homes and ren- 
dered 1,500 people homeless. 





IN BRIEF. 

It will be seen by reference to the Progress 
of the Kingdom on page 290 that the union of 
the American College and Education Society 
and the New West Education Commission is 
practically consummated. 





A discriminating and illuminating résumé 
of the situation in Japan up to date is given 
this week by Mr. Pettee. It behooves us all 
to keep posted in regard to the rapid march of 
events in that progressive empire. 


There was a time in the history of the Jnde- 
pendent when it did not print anonymous at 
tacks which taunted men with age and en- 
feebled health. We refer to the article in the 
last issue, Fidelity at a Discount, containing 
the allusion to Dr. George Leon Walker. 





Of George William Curtis Hon. Wayne Me- 
Veagh says: “‘ He knew that the only genuine 
pleasure of being in politics is not for what 
you get in it, but for what you can do in hy 
The country, with its eye upon Washington, 
is making a similar differentiation these days. 





The Bolivian Government has ordered the 
archbishop to sell the monasteries and invest 
the proceeds in government securities. This 
is an attempt to “kill two birds with one 
stone,” and the abolition of the monasteries 
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probably will prove a permanent, popular 
benefit, whatever the outcome may be in the 


case of the public funds. 


It is not pleasant reading for New England- 
ers nor for Congregationalists when a Boston 
publication announces that the grave of John 
Eliot, who died at Roxbury, May 20, 1690, is 
“neglected.” It was not customary in Eliot’s 
days for men to bequeath funds to provide 
monuments for themselves and perpetual care 
thereof. He preached a number of years in 
what is now suburban Boston without com- 
At no time in his life did his sal- 





pensation. 
ary exceed fifty pounds. 





Emotions of gratitude which no longer can 
be restrained successfully have burst forth at 
last after more than thirty years, and a medal 
of honor has been awarded—whether by the 
nation, the State or some other giver the pub- 
lic is not informed—to Gen. Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain, ex-governor of Maine, for distin- 
guished gallantry at Gettysburg on July 2, 
1863. There is no doubt about the merit of 
the recipient, and the friends of any other 
brave soldier who deserves, but has not yet 
received, special recognition may take cour- 


age. 





We are glad to note one or two instances in 
which Christian Endeavor Societies are spur- 
ring their members on to greater fidelity in 
attendance upon the church mid-week prayer 
meeting. A circular letter lies before us sent 
out by a Connecticut society reminding its 
members that their pledge includes a promise 
to attend the church meeting. Dr. Clark pub- 
lished some statistics not long ago which 
showed the young people up in better light in 
this respect than their elders. At the same 
time a frequent reminder of duty is necessary 
all around. 


Nothing that we said last week relative to 
the riot in North Abington should be allowed 
to obscure two facts, viz., that the aggressors 


were the defiant servants of a corporation 
who have since been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the House of Cor- 


rection, and, second, that the town officials in 
attempting to enforce the law showed courage 
and a spirit of independence worthy of New 
England’s revolutionary sires. We erred in 
describing the conflict as between employés 
of rival railroads, though the question really 
at issue was one of right of way. 
of doing “ grievous injustice” to any person 
or to the town was in our heart when we 
penned the paragraph. We lived up to the 
light we had. More light has dawned and we 
hasten to counteract any wrong impression. 





We have heard a great deal from time to 
time about the efficacy of the ordinances of 
the church when administered by bishops or 
“episcopally ordained men,” but it had never 
occurred to us that its effects extended so far 
48 Was asserted by a Cnurch of England clergy- 
man at one of the hill stations in India, of 
Whose Sermon a correspondent writes: “ He 
instructed his congregation that the spirit of 
understanding which is given us at confirma- 
tion enables us to discern the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the colors used in church decoration, 
Which to the unenlightened produce only a 
Pretty effect.” Not having been “ confirmed,” 
We have not attained to the degree of discern- 
ment indicated; nor, indeed, do we always 


ourselves able even to discover the “ pretty 
effect.” 





Itis gratifying to find the Weekly Journalist, 
Boston, taking the position that it is certainly 
time that the public, i. e., the municipality or 
the State, should do something to suppress in- 
decent journalism, and it gets at the heart of the 
method of reform when it says: ‘If individu- 
als can be made to realize the responsibility 
Which rests upon them, and are willing to make 


No intention - 
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some slight sacrifice for the sake of forcing the 
papers to be decent and clean, the whole thing 
is done—and it can never be done in any other 
way. ... As it is at present, however, every 
man who buys or reads a journal of which he 
does not approve cannot condemn the evil 
under which the reading world is struggling 
without condemning himself as a party to the 
support and perpetuation of that evil. Itisa 
question of individual responsibility, and it is 
only by the cleanness and rectitude of indi- 
vidual character that anything better is to be 
reached.” 





There are a good many strange sights in 
Chicago outside of Jackson Park. One hot 
Sunday morning not long ago the sight-seers 
crowded into a leading Congregational charch 
in such numbers that it was difficult for the 
pew owners to make their way through to 
their seats. After the invocation every vacant 
seat was filled, but still many men and some 
women were left standing in the aisle. Most 
of them had undoubtedly tired themselves out 
at the fair during the week and were in poor 
condition to stand during along service. At 
length one man sat down, tailor fashion, on 
the floor of the aisle, then another ard an- 
other followed his example. Some of the 
younger members of the congregation could 
not refrain from smiling, but there was some- 
thing almost. pathetic in the sight of strong 
men willing to sit ina cramped and undigni- 
fied position rather than miss their opportu- 
nity of hearing the preacher. What finer trib- 
ute to their pastor’s reputation could a church 
desire ? 





Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, by his spoken word 
at the second Northfield conference and now 
by his letter to the Christian at Work, is en- 
gaged in the unsavory task of discrediting 
Prof. Henry Drummond and Prof. W. R. Har- 
per. Scarcely daring to condemn Mr. Moody 
for allowing them to appear at the student 
conferences, he attempts to make it seem that 
Mr. Moody is not responsible for Prefessor 
Drummond’s utterances, and then serves 
notice that if ever the later annual conference 
becomes as free and untraditional as the earlier 
college conference held in the summer then te 
and others of like views will withdraw from 
all connection with it. Mr. Moody hitherto 
has shown sagacity and catholicity in his 
management of the Northfield conferences. 
If hereafter men of the spirit and views of 
Professors Drummond and Harper are to be 
boycotted and Dr. A. T. Pierson and his school 
only are to shape the religious thought of the 
college students and Christian workers, the 
sooner it is known the better. 


ee 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

Church attendance through the summer 
has averaged well with that of preceding 
seasons, varying somewhat, as is to be ex- 
pected, with the location of the church and 
the reputation of the preacher. The Old 
South keeps its house open twice a day, even 
though hardly a handful of its own people 
is leftin town. The morning congregations 
greatly exceed the afternoon. The latter, 
unless such a celebrity as Dr. Munger is in 
the pulpit, seldom runs over a hundred and 
is often considerably below that mark. Two 
noted Baptist preachers, Dr. Wayland Hoyt 
and Dr. R. S. MacArthur, have been heard 
here frequently during the summer, and the 
anti-Catholic meetings, now transferred to 
the Columbus Avenue People’s Church, 
show but little diminution in numbers or 
enthusiasm. The people on these warm 
Sunday summer afternoons flock to the 
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Museum of Fine Arts, the average attend- 
ance being upwards of 2,500, but the size 
of this weekly assemblage is nothing in 
comparison with the crowds that swarm 
upon the Common on these pleasant Sunday 
afternoons to listen to the band concerts and 
the oratory of all sorts, from the impassioned 
appeal of the social democrat to the unvar- 
nished message of the traveling evangelist. 

Tremont Temple is to be rebuilt on an 
entirely new plan. The remnants of the 
old building are to be torn down and an 
edifice of iron, stone and steel seven or 
eight stories high will be erected. The 
property will be controlled by Union 
Church, which now has over 2,000 mem- 
bers. Provision will be made for vacating 
the audience-room in an emergency in from 
four to six minutes. A large banquet-room 
on an upper floor will be provided. At 
the present time the church is paying at 
the rate of $7,000 per year for rentals of * 
halls and churches. It uses Music Hall 
Sundays and Bromfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church week nights. Music Hall is the 
platform from which Theodore Parker 
preached regularly on Sundays the last ten 
years of his active life. W.H. H. Murray’s 
Metropolitan Church lived its brief life 
there. The effort of Rev. E. J. Haynes, 
D. D., to start a new church originated there. 
So it has been the scene of three religious 
enterprises that are now extinct. 

Dr. Lorimer's success at Tremont Temple 
exceeds that of his former pastorate over the 
same church. The Union Temple Church, 
for which the Temple was originally con- 
structed, was formed in 1839 and was first 
known as the Tremont Street Baptist 
Church. It has been a free church from 
the beginning. 

The new Boston Public Library building, 
now well on toward completion, covers an 
acre and a half and its cost will be over $2,500,- 
000. It will have room for 2,000,000 volumes 
and 32,900 square feet of room for students 
and readers. Bates Hall will extend entirely 
across the Copley Square front. The en- 
trance hall will be surmounted by a vaulted 
ceiling of rich mosaic work in colored mar- 
ble. The names of men identified with 
Boston in letters, art, science, law and pub- 
lic work will be inwrought. Guarding the 
stairs will be two marble lions by St. Gau- 
dens, memorial gifts of the Second and 
Twentieth regiments of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. The decorative work will include 
elaborate mural paintings illustrating the 
dawn of Christianity and one hundred life- 
size figures depicting the search for the 
Holy Grail. The Boston and Congressional 
libraries are the only ones that exceed in 
size the Harvard Library, which has over 
300,000 bound volumes and 89,000 pam- 
phlets, exclusive of nearly 100,000 volumes 
in twenty-nine minor libraries of various 
departments and the various society libra- 
ries. Frank Leslie’s Weekly, referring to 
the prospective Tilden Library in New York, 
said recently: ‘‘ Boston, alone of the great 
cities of the United States, has a vast pub- 
lic library, housed in a noble architectural 
structure worthy of the learning and culture 
of the community.’’ If this is true of the 
old building what shall be said of the new 
one? : 

On one of the buildings on Tremont Street, 
opposite the Common, is the sign, ‘ First 
Church of Christ, Scientist.’’ It tells of a 
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sect as peculiar as any of the not small 
number which have taken rise in Boston 
and given to the city a kind of distinction. 
Chickering Hall is well filled on Sunday 
mornings with an audience of from 500 to 
700. The attendants do not carry any of 
the peculiar marks which distinguish, for 
example, an audience of spiritualists. They 
are evidently intelligent, devout, agreeable, 
and the audience is mainly composed of 
families. The minister, Rev. D. A. Easton, 
is a graduate of Amherst and Andover, was 
for some years a Congregational minister in 
Connecticut, then went into business, and 
within the present year has assumed the 
position of a Christian Science preacher. 
The service on a recent Sunday began with 
a hymn from a collection made up of church 
hymns and some new ones expressing the 
distinctive aspirations of Christian Scien- 
tists. Then a passage from the Bible was 
read. Next came a passage somewhat 
longer from Mrs. Eddy’s works. Many in 
the audience had the book and followed the 
reading. It was largely an imitation of 
Scripture language, giving warnings against 
being unfaithful to Christian Science. In- 
stead of the usual pastoral prayer there was 
a season of several minutes of silent prayer 
or meditation. This was followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated by the congregation, 
the minister inserting after each sentence a 
statement in his own language. 

The sermon was from a Bible text (Matt. 
25: 21) and the subject was Fidelity in 
Little Things. Except for the substitution 
of a few phrases for those which character- 
ize the ordinary sermon it would not have 
been out of place in a Christian pulpit, but 
those few phrases quite changed its charac- 
ter. Christian Scientists were exhorted to 
be faithful to the measure of spiritual con- 
sciousness which they had. They were 
warned not to swerve off into philosophy 
or mind cure or mesmerism. They were 
urged to overcome temptations of bad tem- 
per, animal passions and ambition. They 
were told that if they became vain of their 
powers of healing they would be cast into 
vuter darkness, and that if they could not 
heal others or ‘‘ demonstrate” it was prob- 
ably because of their sins, and that they 
should apply Christian Science to these as 
they did to physical disease. The way in 
which this was to be done was illustrated 
by the case of a scientjst who had been in 
too great pain to attend church on a recent 
Sunday, and for three hours while suffering 
had ‘tread, marked and inwardly digested 
the Book of the Laws of Science and 
Health... Mr. Easton has been several 
times referred to in the newspapers lately 
because he and his wife have been trying to 
eure by Christian Science a favorite horse 
which had been wounded by a barbed wire 
fence. He says that the case has been mis- 
represented, but that he believes in the ap- 
plication of Christian Science treatment to 
animals. 

This dangerous development of religious 
convictions and feelings should not be ig- 
nored by Christians. It has in it elements 
of peculiar attractiveness for certain minds 
and may lead many astray from the truth. 
Already several members of our churches 
have joined the organization, and the 
audience was probably composed almost 
entirely of those who have been connected 
with evangelical churches, ee 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 

The interest in the work of the Congress 
on Africa continued till the hour of closing 
Monday afternoon. Sunday was a field day 
for the missionary operations of northern 
societies among the freedmen. Dr. Strieby 
at the First Church presented the work of 
the A. M. A., while Bishop Taylor at the 
Union Park Church spoke of his work in 
Africa, where in the evening an immense 
crowd gathered to listen to the jubilee sing- 
ers and to addresses from W. E. Blackstone, 
Esq., who exhibited his great map of Africa, 
General Jobn Eaton and Bishop Arnett, a 
colored man, who took his audience captive. 
Next Sunday evening Dr. Noble will give 
his people the privilege of hearing his ex- 
haustive and eloquent paper on the Negro 
and the Amendments to the Constitution. 
As one reviews the work of the congress one 
is more and more impressed with a sense of 
its greatness as a factor in the new move- 
ments which it will call into being for the 
benefit of Africa and for Africans in this 
country. The program was admirably ar- 
ranged and was about as comprehensive as 
could be desired. As was fitting, the last 
session was given to the women and Mrs. 
French-Sheldon, the famous African trav- 
eler, was chosen to preside. By her descrip- 
tions of the countries she has visited she 
contributed very much to the interest of the 
sessions. The singing of the jubilee singers 
and of Mrs. Cole of Detroit added to the at- 
tractiveness of the congress. Taken alto- 
gether it is not probable that we shall soon 
have another of equal importance or value. 

The interest in these congresses keeps up. 
Last week there were seven of them in ses- 
sion in the same building at the same time. 
Counting the different sections there cannot 
be a less number in session this week. Rang- 
ing under the general subject of science 
they embrace such different phases of sci- 
ence as psychical research, geology, elec- 
tricity, astronomy, with special attention to 
exhibitions of what has been accomplished 
in astronomy by means of photography. 
The attendance at the congress of the elec- 
tricians has been very large. While the 
papers and the discussions have been in 
technical language, it has been made clear 
that we are only on the threshold of elec- 
trical discoveries and that in the immediate 
future we may anticipate a very consider- 
able increase in the use of electricity as a 
source of power in manufactures and as an 
agent of locomotion. The sessions of the 
psychical congress, though held in a large 
hall, have been crowded from the first. The 
mystery which attaches to the subjects of 
which it treats is attractive. The number 
of those who have given considerable atten- 
tion to phenomena which belong to a realm 
hitherto unexplored and which are not ex- 
plicable on any recognized hypothesis is 
more numerous than many imagine. The 
presence of such men as Professor Elliott 
Coues of Washington, Professor Richard 
Hodgson of Boston and B. F. Underwood, 
editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
indicate a purpose on the part of those who 
are responsible for the character of the con- 
gress to pay no attention to mere surmises, 
but to insist on the study of all reported 
phenomena in a truly scientific spirit. That 
very much will be actually learned from 
this congress about the nature of hypnotism 
or clairvoyance or mind-reading or telepathy 
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is not probable. But much may be done to 
warn the public against quacks and to pre. 
vent people from putting themselves into 
the power of men or women who would ro} 
them both of their money and their good 
name. 

An interesting episode of the week has 
been the setting up of the mountings of the 
great Yerkes telescope in the Hall of Liberal 
Arts. The total weight of these mountings 
is seventy-five tons. The column and head 
is forty-three feet high and weighs fifty 
tons. The driving clock weighs a ton andy 
half, is located in the upper section of the 
column and is wound automatically by ap 
electric motor. It is geared to the main 
driving wheel, eight feet in diameter, which, 
when clamped to the polar axis, revolves it, 
together with the tube and all its accesso. 
ries, weighing twenty tons, in exact sidereal 
time. The whole instrument forms an im. 
mense machine, capable of the most delicate 
and varied work. It was interesting to see 
how, with a pressure on a little knob at the 
foot of the iron column, one can move the 
enormous tube over the column to which it 
is attached or change its angle at pleasure, 
The exercises were appropriately confined 
to a few introductory words from Professor 
Peabody, who has control of the building in 
which this astronomical machine is set up, 
to a brief but clear statement of what the 
telescope is expected to accomplish from 
Prof. George E. Hale, who is to use it when 
it is set up in its place at Lake Geneva, and 
a statement as brief from Mr. Warner of 
Cleveland, one of the makers of the instro- 
ment, and also from Mr. Clarke of Cam- 
bridge, who is preparing the object glass, 
which will be forty inches in diameter in 
the clear and will not be ready for use under 
a year. 

A word to those who are yet to visit the 
World’s Fair. Do not. fail to set aparta 
good deal of time for the galleries, of 
the Manufactures Building. Here will be 
found the church exhibits, the educational 
exhibits, the extensive Roman Catholic ex- 
hibit, the marvelous exhibit of France, 
Japan and several other foreign countries. 
Here, too, at the end of the exhibit of Great 
Britain, one will find Dr. Wright of the 
Palestine Exploration Committee more than 
ready to-explain the meaning of his exhibit, 
and to interest the listener in the important 
service which has been and is to be ren 
dered by the society which he represents. 
This is an exhibit which no Bible student 
can afford to pass. 

Aug. 24 was Illinois day. In spite of the 
heat the trains brought crowds of people 
from remote parts of the State, so that by 
noon the grounds were black with human 
beings. Nearly 240,000 persons paid ad- 
mission fees. This is simply a hint of the 
numbers who would visit the fair were the 
railroads willing to bring them at half rates, 
as they did on this day. 

The fire in South Chicago, by which 
twenty-five acres have been swept clean of 
their houses, mostly homes of laboring peo 
ple, will entail a loss which will add not 4 
little to the suffering which threatens 
for the winter. Fortunately the shops of 
the Illinois Steel Works were not injured, 
and, although two churches were destroyed, 
both were insured. It is hoped that the 
insurance on the working men’s homes wi 
be found to be somewhat larger than at first 
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reported. The losses are set dow at $600,- 
000, South Chicago has grown rapidly the 
jast ten years, but its houses are chiefly of 
wood, and, being as dry as tinder, they 
purned rapidly and long before engines from 
the city could give assistance. 

The services in Plymouth Church Sunday 
evenings are hereafter to be cared for by 
Mr. Moody and bis helpers. Dr. Gunsaulus 
will continue to preach and to draw crowds 
in the morning. The Moody meetings show 
no abatement in interest. They are them- 
selves one of the attractions of this wonder- 
ful city. 

Chicago, Aug. 26. FRANKLIN. 


QURKENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 





Dr. McGlynn writes on The Vatican and the 
United States in the September Forum. He 
says that “‘ vast numbers of Catholics tolerate, 
while deploring, what they feel to be the 
blunders, or worse than blunders, of the numan 
element in the church, because they desire to 
enjoy in peace the graces and blessings of the 
divine element.””’ Mr. William M. F. Round, 
secretary of the National Prison Association, 
gives the result of long and careful investiga- 
tion and denies that criminals are the victims 
of heredity: ‘I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood and squarely to hold the doctrine of 
moral responsibility as applying to every sane 
individual. .. . Ido not believe for one mo- 
ment that crime is a disease, nor by any neces- 
sity the result of a disease, though I do believe 
it may be the result of disease in some in- 
stances... . I find that of the practical pe- 
nologists fully half have rejected the old theo- 
ries of heredity as laid down by Ribot and his 
followers, and there is a pretty general and 
settled conviction among scientific criminolo- 
gists that moral qualities, purely and simply 
as moral qualities, either for good or evil, are 
not transmitted.” 

The September Harper’s gives » foretaste of 
the delight which is coming to those who read 
the forthcoming collection of the letters of 
James Russell Lowell edited by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. Professor Norton in the cur- 
reut number of the magazine publishes a let- 
ter which Mr. Lowell once wrote to Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, soon after the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s most erotic verse: ‘‘ I am too old 
to have a painted Aetaira palmed off on me for 
2 Muse, and I hold unchastity of mind to be 
worse than that of body. Why should a man 
by choice go down to live in his cellar instead 
of mounting to those fair upper chambers 
which look toward the sunrise of that Easter 
which shall greet the resurrection of the soul 
from the body of this death? . . . Let no man 
Write a line that he would not have his daugh- 
ter read. When a man begins to lust after 
the Muse instead of loving her, he may be 
sure that it is never the Muse that he em- 
braces... . The true church of poetry is 
founded on a rock, and I have no fear that 
these smutchy back-doors of hell shall prevail 
against her,’’ 

The Century publishes advance statistics of 
the census of 1890, as they refer to immigration 
and crime. Upon the latter point it claims 
that they show that ‘ American boys are be- 
coming criminals and filling our prisons, 
because of lack of occupation. They are 
denied the privilege of learning a trade, are 
brought up in idleness, and turned into the 
world With no means of earning an honest 
livelihood... . As a nation we are shutting 
our own sons out of the field of American 
labor, thus filling our prisons and reforma- 
verse and almshouses with them, and are 
en g into that tield for full possession 

ordes of foreigners who make it a menace 
to the safety of American institutions. . . . 
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Is this an enlightened policy for a nation to 
follow? Can we bring up our own sons to 
lives of idleness and crime and not reap the 
consequences in widespread national humilia- 
tion and disaster? Can we hope to make 
better citizens out of the socialists and an- 
archists and other degraded and disorderly 
elements of foreign countries than we can 
make out of our sons? If we could perform 
this miracle, should we still not be guilty 
of gross, heartless and shameless neglect of 
our own offspring?”’ 

The August Yale Review insists that “ scien- 
tific economics and scientific ethics must be 
in harmony. There is no room either for a 
system of economics which does violence to 
the consciences of the people or for a system 
of ethics which ignores the conditions of ma- 
terial well-being,’ yet it approves of Mr. 
Gceschen’s recent address before the British 
Economic Association, where, though far from 
upholding an absolute laissez fuire policy, he 
insisted that ‘‘ many of the appeals to ethics 
and to sentiment, even when made on the 
basis of obvious facts or feelings, are but pleas 
for the disregard of other facts and feelings 
less obvious but more far-reaching in their 
effects.”’ 

Archdeacon Farrar recently contributed to 
aun English review a most scathing indict- 
ment of the ritualists in the Church of Eng- 
land, whom he charged with undoing the work 
of the Reformation. To this Canon Knox 
Little replied in the August Contemporary. 
Commenting upon the canon’s reply, the 
Churchman takes a surprisingly p irtisan stand- 
point and terms Archdeacon Farrar’s article 
as ‘ offensively dictatorial and grotesquely il- 
logical,” ‘‘mere claptrap,” “in a very high 
degree unfair and dishonorable.” In its de- 
fense of the use of the term “ priest’”’ by the 
ritualistic clergy the Churchman says: ‘ The 
priest does come between thesoul and its God; 
but only for the purpose of rendering ‘ access 
to God’ unimpeded. Call the minister of God 
by what name you will, call bim ‘ priest’ or 
‘ presbyter,’ and it is his very business to get 
between a man and the God from whow that 
man is turning away, to lead him to the God 
whom he is forsaking, and then by all proper 
means to keep him to his allegiance. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Church of 
England bas an order of priests to whom, and 
to whom exclusively, certain powers and 
duties are assigned.” 


ABROAD. 


Much has been made of recent statements of 
Professor Huxley, in which he seemed to re- 
pudiate the views of Herbert Spencer, who 
says, respecting the matter in the Atheneum: 
‘* We agree that the process of evolution must 
reach a limit, after which a reverse change 
must begin. We agree that the survival of 
the fittest is often not survival of the best. 
We agree in denouncing the brutal form of the 
struggle for existence. We agree that the 
ethical process is a part of the process of evo- 
lution. We agree that the struggle for life 
needs to be qualified when the gregarious 
state is entered, and that among gregarious 
creatures lower than man a rudiment of the 
ethical check is visible. We agree that among 
men the ethical check, becoming more and 
more peremptory, has to be enforced by the 
society in its corporate capacity, the state. 
We agree that beyond that qualification of the 
struggle for life which consists in restricting 
the activities of each so that he may not trench 
upon the spheres for the like activities of 
others, which we call justice, there needs that 
further qualification which we call benefi- 
cence, and we differ only respecting the 
agency by which the beneficence should be 
exercised. We agree in emphasizing, as a 
duty, the effort to mitigate the evils which the 
struggle for existence in the social state en- 
tails.” 
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NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 


BY REV. E£. N. PACKARD, D. D., SYRACUBE, N.Y. 


I have a vague idea that the above is the 
title to one of E. P. Roe’s excellent stories, 
but Iam so far away from libraries and 
book-stalls that it is impossible to be certain 
and I must rely upon the gentle reader— 
that friendly personage so often appealed to 
by the older writers—to use the quotation 
marks if they are needed. Whether or no, 
I am far away from the sights and sounds 
of civilization and near to nature’s heart, if 
she has any, which Tennyson seems to 
doubt seriously in the fifty-fifth and sixth 
sections of In Memoriam: 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


So John Stuart Mill thought it doubtful 
whether nature alone proved the benefi- 
cence of aCreator. But here, all philosophy 
aside, as I sit in the unbroken and vast 
forest, by the side of a perfectly clear lake 
whose waters dream of the skies, on a day 
too exquisite to be believed in, I am sure 
that there is an Over-Soul in the world of 
sense about me and that I am so completely 
disembarrassed of ordinary things that Iam 
communing with that Soul as I “lie and 
listen and rejoice.”’ 

I need not say just where I am, save that 
it is somewhere in the Adirondack woods 
and that 1 could only reach the spot by 
means of a guide, who took us a long tramp 
through unbroken forests where the deer 
were startled by the sound of our voices, 
over still, mirror-like waters that gave you 
a double fringe of hemlock and fir and beech 
on their edges, to a pleasant camp where all 
the outward wants of men are met and his 
body and soul can be restored. Great is 
the power of being and doing nothing, of 
making yourself a vegetable when you know 
that you are an animal and an immortal 
soul all the while. How wisely the Loid 
dealt with tbe overwrought Elijah, who 
went three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness and sat down under a juniper tree and 
wanted to die! He just let him die to the 
hard world he had escaped from and sleep 
away day after day and eat till he was satis- 
fied. Then he did not want to die. Then 
the Lord could speak to him and be heard. 

The first impression which the forest 
makes is its silence, which follows and en- 
compasses and bathes you hour by hour. 
All the earth is still. It is almost painfully 
still at night. It is still when you wake up 
in the morning. Youcan sit and listen long 
at midday forasound. Sometimes the crash 
of a falling tree breaks the monotony. A 
fish leaps up from the water and you hear it 
a quarter of a mile away. Even the com- 
mon birds thin out and grow silent the far- 
ther you go from the haunts of man into the 
woods orup thehights. I remember tramp- 
ing a whole day along the summits of the 
White Hills without seeing a single bird but 
one hawk sailing lonesomely about. There 
are a few birds that one sees without effort. 
The kingfisher, the classic halcyon, of 
course, isone of them. Woodpeckers some- 
times work all night in spite of the labor 
organizations, and a group of them will pro- 
duce the sound of a gang of carpenters shing- 
ling a distant house. The white-breasted 
sparrow whisties a brilliant tune and the 
melodious thrushes call and answer till it is 
quite dark at night. One robin came and 
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Sat cheerily on a tree that shaded a forsaken 
camp which I shared one night with two 
squirrels and I know not what other small 
deer. I sawtwo noble gray sea gulls who 
made these secluded lakes their summer re- 
sort, laying their eggs and raising their 
brood 200 miles away from tide water. 

So itis that in silence and solitude and 
utter ignorance of the world in which they 
are to play their part great characters are 
trained. I wonder if the gulls ever think of 
their country home when they wheel and 
scream over the tossing sea waves. The 
stillness of the night is only made the more 
pronounced by the grotesque and almost in- 
fernal noises of the owls. They hoot and 
screech and cry out like children after their 
mothers. By day the deer make you con- 
scious of your distance from civilization by 
breaking out of the woods to feed and play 
along the lakeshore. Every day we had our 
always fresh treat of seeing the beautiful 
creatures come out and show themselves— 
always in motion but in such light, free, 
graceful motion! Their magnificent eyes do 
not serve them for seeing distant objects and 
now, before the crack of the cruel rifle and 
the baying of the hounds are heard, one can 
easily get within a few rods or even a few 
feet of them. I could have caught a fawn 
that innocently swam directly across the 
path of my boat. 

I began to speak of the impressive and 
continuing silence of these places. Peter 
represents the old heavens and earth as pass- 
ing away with a great noise, which is the 
most appropriate thing for them to do. 
They are noisy. Hightened civilization con- 
structs noises out of its swift overhead 
transit trains, its whirring electric cars, its 
telegraphed voices, its countless throbs of 
pent-up, harnessed, gigantic forces that are 
restive in their burden bearing. There is a 
new noise every day and we get used to it. 
It is associated with some comfort or con- 
venience in getting something or some- 
where. Who can imagine the new heavens 
and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness 
to be anything but silent? 

But the question whether nature has a 
heart or not is a real and interesting one. 
Why do these fragrant hemlocks and firs 
and cedars and pines—these broad, still, 
sweet lakes from which you may dip water 
as from the purest springs—why do these | 
long hours on the water or in the shade 
bring rest and peace to a tired worker? | 
Certainly not by way of relief from duties, | 
for that can be obtained elsewhere. Nor 
by mere beauty in cloud and stream and 
shadow. May it not be by contrast with | 
the world that never fulfills its end, the 
world full of unfinished work and unful- 
filled aspirations, the world of moral forces 
forever contending, with no immediate | 
issue for the right? In nature everything 
moves in its due orbit without haste nor 
rest and is just what it ought to be. Our 
hearts, conscious of impurity, rejoice in 
what can only and always be pure—in 
white-faced flowers, in nodding grasses, in 
birds singing out their joys unalloyed be- 
cause so limited. We love to be surrounded 
by a world in which there cannot be sin 
nor care nor sorrow nor straining after the 
unattained and dim. We obey the Lord’s 
command and consider the lilies how they 
grow, and we receive our lesson even though 
we may not be able to formulate it. 
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And so it is, | am sure, what we bring to 
nature that determines what she is and says 
tous. No matter how tired we may be we 
take God with us, we take our broken lives 
and unfulfilled aspirations after the life God 
would have us live and the blessed contrast 
between what we are and what nature is 
rests us and leads us along to better things. 
We are speaking to her and not she to us. 
In her leisure, her security, her simplicity 
and purity, we see imaged forth what we 
want to see in all things. God in this way 
is showing us what the life of His people 
must ultimately be. There must be a higher 
order and beauty in the moral realm than is 
even suggested to us in the physical. Na- 
ture, said Pascal, has perfections because it 
is God’s handiwork and imperfections be- 
cause it is only His handiwork. The per- 
fect man is like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, but he is infinitely grander than a 
tree for his roots are in God Himself and 
his life is God’s life through the Son by 
whom all things were made. The sighings 
and struggles and half failures of the chil- 
dren of the resurrection are infinitely better 
than all that field or flower or cloud or 
stream can know or speak. Nature has no 
heart in herself save as we give her one, but 
when we cease to be Marthas and kecome 
Marys, for a while sitting at nature’s feet 
and clinging to her bosom, God has some- 
thing to say to us which we could not hear 
when we were ourselves so much and our 
work loomed up as the only great thing in 
the universe. We are set to toil for God 
and man but all the same we ought to do 
our part with the steadiness and calmness 
and untrumpeted procedure of nature. We 
are not forever to be struggling and failing 
and making mistakes. What is it that 
Browning says in his Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence? 


There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate, 

That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 

Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins; 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s con- 

geries, 

Repeat in large what they practiced in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series; 

Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all. 


Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 
~ | means of evil that good is best, j ane 
And, through earth and its noise, what is heaven’s 

When our faith in the same has stood the test— 
Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, ¢ 

The uses of labor are surely done; 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one. 
THE WAY THE OLD SCOTCHMAN 
FOUND OHRIST. 

The last day of summer—the date printed 
at the top of this page—seldom passes with- 
out recalling an Old Testament verse, more 
often quoted formerly than now, as con- 
nected with an incident of religious experi- 
ence which occurred in my first pastorate 
in a country village. The telling of it may 
illustrate anew the kindly grace of God in 
making use of the little things of the world 
—yea, and the base things of the world—to 
win men unto Himself. 

Andrew Ferguson was a Scotchman. His 
native home was almost as far north as 
John O’Groat’s House in Caithnesshire. 
Although retaining the Scotch familiarity 
witb the words of Scripture atid the Scotch 
hatred of popery, he had not been inside a 
church for many years. This he told me 
when I introduced myself into his shop 
with a pair of shoes which needed new 
soles. When next I called he was, not in 
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his shop. His wife said that he was indjs. 
posed and had gone to bed. Her own story 
was asad one. She had long since given up 
faith in Christ, in the Bible, in prayer, ang 
frankly referred to Andrew as an example of 
knowing the Bible and being no better for it, 

I soon after heard the reason of his indis. 
position. While under the influence of the 
‘national drink”’ of his native land he had 
engaged valiantly in the defense of the 
Protestant faith against a zealous adherent 
of the Catholic Church born on the fj. 
bernian side of the North Channel, The 
controversy occurred in a saloon and was 
not confined to quotations or arguments, 
In the carnal part of the warfare the sturdy 
defender of the faith was worsted and had 
retired with a black eye and a bruised face, 
Poor old man—but his shameful calamity 
was God’s gracious opportunity. 

Several weeks afterwards we were all sur. 
prised by the sudden appearance of Andrew 
Ferguson at church. A children’s sermon 
was preached on the boyhood of David, fol. 
lowed by the reading of the Fifty-first Psalm 
—David, the sinner, believing. Providence 
seemed to have designed the Scripture for 
the new listener. In passing his shop the 
next day I droppedin. The old man said, 
with a happy face, that he was going to turn 
over anew leaf, that he was going to church, 
to be temperate, and, when he got a good 
opportunity before witnesses, to take pub- 
licly the temperance pledge. I suggested 
the present occasion as a suitable one and 
pulled a printed pledge from my pocket; 
his shop was a public place and Harry New- 
ton, who happened to come in just then, 
and I would be his witnesses. He assented, 
and with his lapstone as a tablet firmly 
wrote his name. I still have somewhere 
the pledge with the three signatures—I trust 
Harry has kept his part of it. 

Andrew Ferguson did turn over a new 
leaf. He honored the lapstone pledge. He 
attended the Sabbath services and the mid- 
week prayer meeting regularly, and was 4 
continual witness of what the Lord had 
done for him—‘this poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him and saved him out of 
all his troubles!’? No one doubted the sin- 
cerity of his testimony or the reality of his 
change. When the matter of his uniting 
with the church was suggested he at first 
hesitated, saying: ‘‘ You know we Scotch- 
men are slow. We always think before we 
act.” ‘Yes, was the reply, *‘but you 
have been thinking something over sixty 
years, and ought to be nearly ready to act 
now.’ He soon found that he was ready, 
and at the New Year’s communion, just 4 
year from the Sabbath when he first entered 
the church, he stood up there, his white 
head bending under the burden of seventy- 
five years, and gladly owned Christ as bis 
Saviour and God’s people as his people. 

It was the old Scotchman’s last year om 
earth. He lingered and suffered a long 
time, but his faith failed not. Asking 
one time for the day of the month and 
learning that August had just closed, his 
face lit up with solemn joy as he said, with 
great earnestness, ‘‘ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended—and [ am saved!” 

He died some weeks later, on Saturday, 
leaving a message for his pastor that he 
should speak to the people of the village 
from this text: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world. 
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The pastor's sermon was already finished, 
and from that very text. When the old 
man’s message was given to the congrega- 
tion the following day as they sat at the 
Lord's table it seemed as a message from 
the upseen world—from one who, having, 
like Andrew of old, on the banks of Jordan 
begun to follow the Lamb, was now, in 
robes made white in [is blood, singing His 
song and following Him ‘‘ whithersoever He 
MOCCASIN. 
aE re ereran 


GIVE OUR POLITY A LITTLE CHANCE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


th? 
goeth. 


Our churches have always liked to have 
their rights respected, even if only in ap- 
pearance. They have never consented to 
any authority over them, even in some or- 
ganization erected by themselves. They 
meet together in temporary ecclesiastical 
councils for consultation and declaration of 
opinion, or agreement how to act jointly in 
matters of what Increase Mather called 
“common concernment.’? They meet also 
in conferences at stated times for discussion 
of common interests and duties. They de- 
clare what is their common understanding 
of the doctrines of the gospel, and thus the 
terms of their fellowship. They decide, and 
they alone, what are the proper qualifica- 


tions of the preachers of the gospel; not 
always unitedly as to the expediency of em- 
ploying such an one in a particular field, 
but as to the broad qualifications of sound- 
ness in faith for any field at home or abroad, 
so far as such a person depends upon them 
for support or fellowship. The duty of 
sending out preachers and of deciding upon 
their essential qualifications for the work 
which the churches give them to do cannot 
be thrown off. The churches may some- 
times employ convenient instruments for 
certain parts of their work—as they may 
deposit money in a bank, but the decision 
as to the standards of gospel qualifications 
in matters of faith is their duty in loyalty to 
Christ. Any organization outside of those 
where the churches are the component parts 
is outside of Congregationalism and is no 
part thereof. If an outside organization 
employed for any purpose should undertake 
to assert its authority, because tacitly al- 
lowed to trespass, it at once makes a breach 
between itself and the churches, If it 
claims to be merely the instrument then it 
should act in conformity with our principles. 
Sometimes an owner of land is obliged to 
put up a fence to prevent persons who 
habitually cross it from getting a perpetual 
right of way. 

The American Board has been an honored 
instrument of our churches in sending out 
missionaries. It is, however, purely a close 
corporation, entirely independent of the 
churches, with a strong temptation to assert 
its independence. We all desire to preserve 
a happy relation between this body and the 
churches. The only way to do this is for 
‘he board to carefully observe Congrega- 
tional principles and defer to Congregational 
methods, If it should not do so the churches 


will inevitably become alienated and assume 
the direct care of that mission work which 
Christ has laid upon them. How may this 
deference be secured? 

1. The natural and logical method is by 


having the board's Prudential Committee 
confine itse 


If to business operations and. 
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leave the standards of faith, and a candi- 
date’s conformity thereto, to the decision 
of an ecclesiastical council of our churches. 
This, I say, is logical Congregaticnalism. 
It is hard to see any reason in principle 
why this method should not be alike for 
men who remain at home or men who go 
abroad, supported by our churches. This 
is the method of our American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and of the American Mission- 
ary Association, and it is significant to 
notice the absolute peace of these societies 
in doctrinal matters that convulse the Amer- 
ican Board, which insists upon taking these 
questions into its own exclusive custody. 

But there are grave objections to remand- 
ing the disposition of such cases to councils, 
although logically right. Every council 
which has failed to maintain the proper 
standards of faith has contributed to excite 
doubt. Pardon me if I say that the course 
of some ‘‘liberal’’ brethren, who, demand- 
ing a return to councils, have at the same 
time led councils to ordain men not doc- 
trinally qualified, seems to me a most felici- 
tous example of suicide. But these are ex- 
ceptional, and probably responsibility in 
missionary cases would make councils en- 
tirely reliable. 

Still, in 1887 the board, by a very large 
majority, decided against the use of coun- 
cils, and thus sundered this acknowledg- 
ment by the board of Congregational princi- 
ples. The Prudential Committee, however, 
in its recent reply to the Williamstown 
church, appears, through modesty, to have 
lacked one element of the historical in- 
stinct. It says: ‘‘Hence your letter is 
clearly in error when it says, in reference to 
appointment of missionaries, ‘the sugges- 
tion that, in difficult cases, a council of 
churches might decide has been condemned 
as inexpedient by the committee.’ The in- 
expediency was declared not by the com- 
mittee but by the board.’’ The fact is the 
use of councils was severely condemned by 
the committee in an elaborate report upon 
the subject, occupying seven and a half 
printed octavo pages, and the board simply 
approved its concluding recommendation, 
while not passing upon the argument itself. 

2. Setting aside councils, it has been 
thought that ‘‘creeds of acknowledged 
weight”’ in our denomination might be ac- 
cepted as standards of doctrine which our 
churches regard as proper and sufficient. 
This would acknowledge allegiance to the 
churches, and admit their right to deter- 
mine the proper doctrinal qualifications of 
ministers at home or abroad. This would 
seem a happy solution of the difficulty, as 
the alternative was to make the personal 
convictions of twelve brethren, never ap- 
pointed by the churches, the only source 
of authority. The board itself in 1890 rec- 
ognized this principle, and provided that 
candidates might present their views in 
‘*creeds of acknowledged weight” for the 
doctrines contained therein, if they chose 
to do so in preterence to using language 
of their own. Wouid it not have been wise 
in the committee to have accepted this prin- 
ciple of loyalty to our churches? Unfortu- 
nately this has not been done. At least, 
after much inquiry, I have failed to find a 
single instance in which great ‘‘ creeds of 
acknowledged weight’’ presented by can- 
didates have been accepted for the doc- 
trines contained in them. If I am mistaken 
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I should be glad of correction, expecting, of 
course, not a mere denial but the particu- 
lars. A specimen instance of such refusal 
to acknowledge such creeds I gave in the 
Congregationalist not long ago, from a cer- 
tified copy of the action of the committee. 

That such creeds are not to be ac- 
knowledged is evidenced by the arguments 
of defenders of such a course who have 
openly scouted the idea that the committee 
should consider them as having any force. 
While theoretically the ‘‘doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches”’ are sometimes 
referred to, no council is allowed to decide 
what those doctrines are nor are they ad- 
mitted to be defined by the ‘creeds of 
acknowledged weight,’’ honored by the 
churches, nor does the standard of doctrines 
established by the universal consensus of all 
our councils as being sufficient receive any 
notice. This method, therefore, by which 
the Prudential Committee could connect 
itself with our churches, namely, by ac- 
knowledging our great creeds, as proposed 
by the board itself, does not seem to exist. 

3. Some very incautious brethren have 
lately advanced a still bolder violation of 
Congregational principles. They declare 
that the Prudential Committee is itself a 
council. An eminent writer has but lately 
stated that the committee is a “standing 
council.”” A speaker upon the Chicago 
platform, last year, called it a ‘ perma- 
nent council.’’ I have seen no disavowals 
of such a view from any in authority. 
This view probably arises from the fact 
that the committee exercises some of the 
most important functions of our ecclesiasti- 
cal councils, particularly determining what 
ductrinal standards shall be erected and 
whether a particular candidate to become a 
preacher of the gospel conforms thereto. 
The illusion as to the character of the com- 
mittee is very natural. Some of the argu- 
ments given by hasty writers have shown 
the same mistaken conviction. During the 
last winter some brethren triumphantly re- 
plied to me, in the matter of supplementary 
questions, by asking if I did not put as 
many questions as I pleased to candidates 
in councils. Certainly, but these guileless 
brethren thus betrayed their belief that the 
committee has the functions of a council, 
which it has not. 

If this claim is to be made, if we have a 
standing council or any approach to one, or 
if any color is to be given to such aclaim by 
any of the committee’s proceedings, we 
should as Congregationalists look to our 
foundation principles. I am not now cen- 
suring a single person. I am trying to see 
what is right for us as Congregationalists, 
and whether we cannot restore harmony by 
a union upon our principles. The com- 
mittee is appointed by private corporation of 
limited numbers in whose own selection our 
churches hitherto have not had the slightest 
voice. The reply to the Williamstown letter 
to which I have alluded says, ‘‘ That the 
churches are practically represented in the 
board by its corporate members has been 
generally conceded.”’ Is it not time that 
such idle trifling with the people’s in- 
telligence should cease? They are no more 
represented than are the Roman Catholic 
churches represented in the Propaganda at 
Rome. It would be just as sensible to say 
that the several towns in Massachusetts 
would be represented in the Legislature if 
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all the members of that Legislature were ap- 
pointed by the governor and council, and 
appointed for life with the appointing power 
also holding office for life. The people 
would still have the privilege of paying the 
taxes. It must be further remembered that 
this so-called ‘‘standing council” is made 
up of practically permanent members. The 
honored chairinan has been a member for 
forty-two years. The committee with offi- 
cials and others pecuniarily appointed by 
the committee can, if united, consolidate 
twenty-two votes out of the 100 generally 
cast at the annual meeting. As a Congre- 
gationalist 1 am noticing the recent declara- 
tions of theories which are a bold menace to 
our polity. A standing council, even for 
limited purposes, and yet with absolute au- 
thority for those purposes, is more incon- 
sistent with Congregationalism than an Epis- 
copal Diocesan Convention would be, for 
this latter body has in it a house of lay 
deputies chosen annually by the parishes 
themselves. 

The exigencies of the hour have brought 
into bold relief the fact that the vital princi- 
ples of Congregationalism are openly as- 
sailed in defense of a system wherein the 
churches have no power. The future of the 
great American Board just now trembles 
upon the question whether one particular 
person shall, or shall not, be appointed toa 
certain mission. But the grave danger is so 
placed that all which the churches can do is 
patiently to logk on and see what a few esti- 
mable gentlemen will decide to do. 


—- a 


THE SOUTH AND LYNCH LAW. 
BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRINCIPAL TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE, 

I have not the slightest sympathy with 
any one who commits, or attempts to com- 
mit, an outrage upon the person of a woman, 
and when the truth of such a crime is as- 
certained I believe that death in a lawful 
manner should follow. The epidemic of 
lynching of my people that has prevailed in 
the South for some time and seems to be 
extending into the West should convince all 
that the Southern problem cannot be solved 
by a mere wave of the hand, a flourish of 
trumpets, the giving of a few hundreds of 
dollars or the placing of a schoolhouse and 
church here and there. 

Within the last year the States that per- 
mit lynchings have been told by the North- 
ern press and a portion of the Southern 
press and Southern governors that the 
lynchings prevent immigration, keep out 
capital, that the home seeker reasons that 
if the criminal law is disregarded so will be 
the civil law, that if these outrages go on 
foreign nations will regard the States that 
permit them as half-civilized, that the 
lynchings and burnings, which are often 
witnessed by numbers of young and tender 
children, do the race that inflicts these pun- 
ishments many times more harm by blunt- 
ing its moral sense than the race or individ- 
ual against whom they are directed. All 
this has been said and more, and still the 
evil does not cease. ‘To begin with, colored 
men were lynched here and there for as- 
sault on the persons of white women, then 
the evil grew till well-nigh every such at- 
tempt or assault was followed by unlawful 
death. The lynching habit has gotten to 
the point till now cases are reported wheie 
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white men lynch black men for rape, at- 
tempted rape, murder, attempted murder, 
incendiarism, stealing aod fur murdering 
black men, and for the same class of offenses 
we now and then hear of white men lynch- 
ing white men and black men lynching 
black men. 

With all this the outlook is not discourag- 
ing for thenegro. We have passed through 
a series of outbreaks. Kuklux, White 
Liners League, schoolhouse burnings, mur- 
der of negro leaders with no suspicion of 
crime against them, are, 1 think, matters of 
the past. As a rule, now there are specific 
criminal charges (in too many cases insuffi- 
ciently proved) against the persons lynched. 
Why do I say the outlook 1s not discourag- 
ing? We have grown to the point where 
there is almost no community in the South 
where a negro schoo! cannot be planted and 
permitted to grow and flourish, and often 
by the aid and encouragement of the South- 
ern whites, and there is practically no 
Southern community where the black man 
is not free to purchase property and ac- 
cumulate wealth. 

But what is the remedy for lynching? 
Christian education for the white man and 
the black man. Does the country under- 
stand to what an extent there is a lack of 
this, in the broadest sense, in the South? 
If the broken necks of the poor negroes can 
be made to serve to call the attention of the 
country to this lack some good end will have 
been reached. When one leaves the cities 
and larger towns it will be seen that the 
white man’s opportunity for education is 
but little, if any, better than that of the 
blacks. In Massachusetts, last year, each 
child of the legal school age had spent upon 
him about $24, each one in Alabama about 
eighty-nine cents. In Massachusetts the 
State provides a schoolhouse in every com- 
munity. The State of Alabama has, as yet, 
been able only to provide schoolhouses in a 
few of the larger cities, I question whether 
a single decent schoolhouse can be found 
today in the rural districts of Alabama built 
from the public fund. 

The average school term is about three 
and a half months in Alabama, while in 
New England it is about teu months. The 
average length of time that an individual 
spends in school in the South is less than 
two and a half years, while in New Eng- 
land it is seven and a half years. Massa- 
chusetts employs 111 superintendents who 
give their time in overseeing the schools. 
Alabama has hundreds of schools in the 
country districts that have not been visited 
by a superintendent within the last ten 
years for the reason that the State has but 
a mere pittance to pay these superintend- 
ents. Nearly every city, town and village 
in New England has its public library, read- 
ing-room and Y. M. C. A. Alabama has 
not a single public library in the usual 
sense, opep to all classes of her citizens. 
The white and colored people who live in 
the country districts seldom have a lec- 
ture and, as a rule, preaching but once a 
month. The Christian academies scattered 
all through the North to which the poor 
can send their children with small cost and 
often free of charge are wanting in the 
South. It is true that in the cities and 
the towns there are good high schools and 
often colleges, but the poor white people 
in the country are not able to pay the high 
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rate of charges at these private institut 
neither are they able to send their children 
to the State universities, where the cost jg 
a great deal despite free tuition. What | 
have said of Alabama applies with equal 
force to the other Gulf States. A few days 
ago in a criminal trial in Birmingham, in 
which a large number of illiterate white 
people from a back county were involved, 
the United States attorney had to secue 
an interpreter, so that the language spoken 
by these people might be understood. 

United States Senator Pugh of Alabama 
says that an educational qualification to vote 
will disfranchise forty per cent. of the white 
people of Alabama. When we add to this 
amount eighty-five per cent. of the colored 
vote is it any wonder that crime exists? 
The meager advantages for education do 
not mean that the South is not trying to 
elevate the masses. Alabama, I know, is 
making a great effort and is taxing property 
about as heavily for education as the North 
does, but you ‘can’t get blood out of a 
turnip.”’ 

The time has come, it seems to me, for 
Northern men, Southern men, black men, 
white men to blot out their prejudices and 
look matters squarely in the face as they 
are. The whole country was responsible 
for slavery. Thirty years ago the Southern 
white man and the black man started life 
anew on almost equal footing—the black 
man with empty hands and the whites 
nearly so. To organize a free school sys- 
tem and educate the children of the whites 
as well as the children of those whom the 
State had but yesterday recognized as slaves, 
and at the same time to place the whole in- 
dustrial system on a new footing, was a task 
the magnitude of which has not been suffi- 
ciently understood. To give to the South 
the light which will be the only permanent 
cure for crime among blacks and whites in- 
dividuals and religious organizations in the 
North and West have done nobly. But when 
the true condition of the masses of the South 
is realized, so far as education is concerned, 
1 believe more will be done. When one 
reads of a single individual in the North 
spending $1,000,000 in building a private 
residence, and reflects that this is almost 
twice as much as the million and a half of 
people in Alabama will have to spend for 
the education of all their children this year, 
it makes one wonder if the real need for 
Christian education in the South is known. 

With the masses of the white people and 
the colored people in the country and towns 
well educated, the black man owning stores, 
operating factories, owning bank stock, lend- 
ing white people money, manufacturing 
goods that the white man needs, interlac- 
ing his business interests with those of the 
white man, there will be no more lynching 
in the South than in the North. Let a black 
man have $500,000 in a bank in the South, 
every officer and director of the bank will 
take special care to see that this black man 
is not driven from the town or unlawfully 
punished. 

In the town of Tuskegee and vicinity ! 
regard the race question as practically set 
tled. Not long ago parties living at a dit 
tance from Tuskegee made two attempts to 
lynch colored men confined in the Tuskegee 
jail for rape on a white woman; ewch time 
the mob was prevented from carrying out 
its intentions by the strong public sent 
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ment in the town. The black men were 
given a fair and legal trial, condemned and 
executed ina lawful manner—the only in- 
stance of the kind in Alabama since the 
war. Explanation: both the white and col- 
ored peopie in Tuskegee have excellent op- 
portunity for that kind of education that 
teaches that, ‘‘And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
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SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


VI. GEORGE HERBERT. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D. D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


George Herbert is the St. Francis of the 
English Established Church. He resembles 
his Catholic prototype, not only in the gen- 
tleness of his character, his rapt piety and 
his self-sacrificing spirit, but in the brilliant 
promise of his youth and in the fact that he 
also was largely influenced in his choice of 
his sacred calling by the wishes of a pious 
mother. When the admiring world and 
family pride said of him, ‘* He is like the 
son of a prince,’’ she would think to her- 
self, like the mother of St. Francis, ‘‘ If he 
lives like the son of a prince now he shall 
hereafter be a child of God.” 

His father and his mother were both of 
noble rank and he was reared in the enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages which high 
family connections and ample wealth could 
give. Losing his father at an early age, 
the care of his education devolved on his 
mother, a woman of extraordinary intelli- 
gence as well as piety, and of such remarka- 
ble personal beauty, even in her advanced 
years, that the famous Dr. Donne wrote of 
her at that time: 

No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 

As | have seen in an autumnal face. 

Her wisdom and tender care for the mor- 
als of her sons are attested by one of her 
sayings reported by Walton. In explana- 
tion of her solicitude lest the minds of her 
sons should somehow be contaminated sim- 
ply by an acquaintance with vice, she said 
that ‘ignorance of vice was the best pre- 
servative of virtue, and that the very knowl- 
edge of wickedness was as tinder to inflame 
and kindle sin and to keep it burning.’’ 

Until twelve years of age George was 
under a family tutor; then he was placed in 
the famous Westminster School; at fifteen 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge; at 
twenty-two he was made master of arts and 
fellow of his college; and at twenty-six he 
was chosen orator for the university. This 
place he held with great applause for eight 
years. In person he was attractive, being 
tall, erect, graceful. ‘‘ His speech and mo- 
tion,” says Walton, “did declare him a 
gentleman. He had acquired great learning 
and was blest with a high fancy, a civil and 
sharp wit, and with a natural elegance, both 
in his behavior, his tongue and his pen.”’ 
Having these accomplishments he won the 
attention of James I. His letters and ad- 
dresses to him were expressed in such ele- 
gant Latin, and so full of happy conceits, 
that the king called him “the jewell of that 
university.” Being so high in the king’s 
favor and having many warm admirers 
among the most eminent men about the 
court—Sir Francis Bacon being one of them 
—Herbert hoped that he, like his predeces- 
sors, might attain to some position of dig: 
nity and great emolument, when suddenly, 
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by the death of the king and two of his 
boble friends, his hopes were dashed to the 
ground, 

After a short seasen of bewilderment and 
sadness over his defeated plans and of strug- 
gle with worldly desires vot easily relin- 
quished, he decided to enter the church, 
*¢as his mother had often pe:suaded him.” 
Worldly friends remonstrated. His answer 
shows how complete was his conversion. 
To a court friend who declared the ministry 
‘*too mean an employment and too much 
below his birth and the excellent abilities 
and endowments of his mind,’ he replied: 
“Tt hath been formerly adjudged that the 
domestic servants of the King of heaven 
should be of the noblest families on earth; 
and though the iniquity of the late times 
have made clergymen meanly valued and 
the sacred name of priest contemptible, yet 
I will labor to make it honorable by conse- 
crating all my learning and all my poor 
abilities to advance the glory of God. ... 
And I will labor to be like my Saviour by 
making humility lovely in the eyes of all 
men, and by following the merciful and 
meek example of my dear Jesus.’’ To this 
high aim he was faithful unto death, and 
death came to him only six years later, at 
the early age of thirty-nine. 

The short period of ministerial service 
filled out by Herbert was divided between 
two places, Laton Ecclesia and Bemerton. 
At the former, as prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral, he served the parish as a deacon 
only, but he distinguished his novitiate 
there by renovating through the help of 
his friends the parish church, making it 
“for decency and beauty’’ remarkable 
among the churches in England Presented 
by Charles I. with the living at Bemerton, 
he was made a priest and rector of this 
charge in April, 1630. 

Izaak Walton, to whose charming Life 
Herbert’s fame is largely due, relates that 
on the day of his induction into this pastor- 
ate Herbert, according to the beautiful cus- 
tom of the times, was shut up alone in the 
church before ringing the bell that an- 
nounced the event to his parishioners. He 
remained there so long that his expectant 
friends at the porch wondered at his pro- 
tracted stay and one of them venturing to 
look into the window saw him prostrate be- 
fore the altar in prayer. In that time of 
solitary thought and prayer he set before 
himself an ideal of pastoral work and vowed 
before God that he would endeavor to at- 
tain it. The ideal thus formed and the life 
then mentally outlined he subsequently wrote 
out in the one prose work of which he was 
the author, entitled A Priest to the Temple, 
or The Country Parson, His Character and 
Rule of Holy Life. This work, it is thought, 
well describes the pastor he was. So small 
that it can be easily read in three or four 
hours, it is a classic in religious literature. 
It is written in a clear, simple style, with 
an old-time flavor like that of Bacon’s 
essays and lighted up with occasional 
flashes of imagination and surprising turns 
of thought similar to what we find in his 
poems. It is full of shrewd comment on 
men and things and of wise practical sug- 
gestion as to the work of the ministry. The 
following are samples (the italics are mine): 

To teach the ignorant is the greatest alms. 


The parson’s yea 13 yea, and nay, nay; and 
his apparel plain, but reverend and clean, 
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without spots or dust or smell; the purity of 
hix mind breaking out and dilating itself even to 
his body, clothes and habitation. 

lhe furniture of his house is very plain, but 
clean, whole and sweet, as sweet as his garden 
can make; for he hath no money for such 
things (as perfume); charity being his only 
perfume, which deserves cost when he can spare 
He holds the rule that nothing is little in 
God’s service; if it once have the Tener of that 
name it grows great instantly. 

The work from which these citations are 
made has ever been a favorite with good 
ministers. It has, indeed, had much to do 
through its inspiring influence in making 
good ministers. For 250 years it has held 
up a model of ministerial excellence to the 
clergy of England and America, and those 
most eminent for Christian character and 
pastoral efficiency, like Baxter and Keble, 
Dr. Goodell and Professor Phelps, have 
owned its beauty and felt its power. 

Herbert himself was a beautiful example 
of pastoral faithfulness, as the following 
anecdotes show. He was fond of music 
and was proficient in it as a composer and a 
performer. Bemerton rectory being less 
than two miles distant from Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, he was often drawn thither, sometimes 
twice a week, to attend religious services 
with soul-elevating music or to participate 
as a performer in some musical festival. 
His walks to and fro, between Bemerton 
and Salisbury, furnished the occasion for 
the incidents related. One day he met a 
poor man on the road whose overladen horse 
had fallen under hisload. Herbert promptly 
threw off his coat, and, assisting the man’s 
efforts, enabled him to lift up the beast and 
pursue his journey, deeply grateful for his 
kindness. When Mr. Herbert joined his 
musical friends at Salisbury they noticed 
the soiled condition of his usually immae- 
ulate raiment. When he related his ad- 
venture, one of the company said that he 
had degraded himself by what he had done. 
But he answered, that ‘‘ the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight, and that the omission of it would 
have upbraided and made discord in his 
conscience whensoever he should pass that 
place.” 

At another time he overtook a gentleman 
of Salisbury, whom he slightly knew, and 
as they walked on together asked him, with 
an apology for so doing, in regard to his 
religious faith, saying, ‘‘I do this because, 
though you are not of my parish, yet I re- 
ceive tithe from you by the hand of your 
tenant; and because I know there be some 
sermon hearers that be like the fishes that 
always live in salt water and yet are always 
fresh.’’ After this introduction Herbert 
skillfully drew from the gentleman an 
avowal of his religious sentiments and gave 
him befitting counsel in a manner so agree- 
able as to win his confidence and esteem. 

The story of his marriage curiously illus- 
trates his engaging powers, Before he ever 
met her who was destined to be his wife he 
became acquainted with her father and so 
favorably impressed him that he desired 
his favorite daughter Jane might have him 
for a husband, and so warmly commended 
him to her that she ‘became so much a 
platonic as to fallin love with Mr. Herbert 
unseen.’’ Before the two met the father 
died, but the wish of his heart was after- 
wards: accomplished. When at length a 
meeting occurred love, whose coming had 
been thus prepared for, made such swift 
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progress in Jane’s heart that she was pre- 
vailed on by Mr. Herbert to become his wife 
within three days. From all that we can 
learn about him he must have possessed a 
rare and charming personality. It shines 
forth from every page of his Country Par- 
son, it perfumes as with heavenly fragrance 
the poetry of The Temple, it is evident 
from the extraordinary power, amounting 
almost to enchantment, which he exercised 
over all who came within his influence. 

I have just alluded to his poems included 
under the title of The Temple. I can only 
reaffirm the judgment of that friend who 
received the manuscript volume containing 
them as the author's dying bequest and by 
whom they were published to the world: 
“There is the picture of a divine soul on 
every page.’ All true lovers of religious 
poetry are generally great admirers of them. 
The Temple is a sort of prelude, though 
long antecedent, to The Christian Year. 
Those who delight in the music of Keble 
cannot but be charmed by that of George 
Herbert sung two hundred years before. 


om - — - 


SUMMER GATHERINGS IN JAPAN, 
BY REV. JAMES H. PETTEE. 

The month of July has seen at least five re- 
ligious conventions, three of which merit more 
than a passing notice. First came the Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention at Kobé. This was 
noteworthy because the first of its kind ever 
held in the Orient, because of its large repre- 
sentation, over 200 delegates being present 
from twenty-seven out of the thirty-six socie- 
ties in Japan, and because of its unique fea- 
tures so familiar now to the Occident but so 
new to the Orient—pithy speeches, consecra- 
tion meetings, esprit du corps, practical plans 
and international feeling. 

At least three American missionaries were 
regularly elected delegates from Japanese so- 
cieties. Special courtesy was shown to our 
mission children’s society, which was the first 
Christian Endeavor organization in Japan, and 
everything possible was done by Japanese En- 
deavorers to obliterate national lines. This 
is a cause for gratitude in these days of reac- 
tionary, nationalistic tendencies. No single 
organization is doing more than the Christian 
Endeavor Society, with President Harada of 
Tokyo at its head, to teach this insular king- 
dom the glorious truth that all men are breth- 
ren in Christ. 

The second great meeting was the summer 
school at Suma, a seaside resort of growing 
fame tive miles west of Kobé. A large shed 
was erected for the school during its ten 
days’ sessions ; 630 attendants were registered, 
largely students. The professors of the Do- 
shisha and other schools, with native pasturs, 
were the leading lecturers and preachers. 
The three foreign speakers were Rev. Messrs. 
G. E. Albrecht, Congregational, J. C. Newton, 
Methodist, and B. F. Buxton, English Episco- 
pahan. Osaka’s great preacher, Mr. Miyagawa, 
was the president of the gathering. All kinds 
of tastes were consulted, and the school was a 
mixed salad of Biblical criticism, so sivlogical 
discussion aud spiritual exhortation. The 
general comment wus that, while not less in- 
tellectual than its predecessors, this year’s 
school was moie helpful along spiritual and 
practical hnes. 

The tweuty-first annual meeting of the 
Awerican Board’s Mission in Japan was the 
other interesting gathering. It met also at 
Kobe as it has done for the past four 
years. It was a meeting to which the mem- 
bers of the mission had looked ferward 
with much anxiety as several grave questions 
were to come up for discussion. Rev. 8. L. 
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Gulick presided, and the meeting started off 
at a high level with an able paper by Rev. 
Otis Cary. He gave a historical résumé of the 
mission’s attitude toward self-support, mar- 
shalled a staitling array of figures to prove 
the retrogression on that subject and closed 
with radical suggestions strongly argued for 
future action. This exceedingly stimulating 
paper gave the keynote to later discussions, 
though it failed to command general assent, 
either as a complete historical statement or as 
suggesting the wisest plan for future guidance. 

The Japanese Home Missionary Society has 
become more and more dependent on foreign 
money until only eighteen per cent. of its 
contributions come from pure Japanese 
sources. It should be remembered, however, 
that the churches have been greatly crippled 
the past few years by indifference and defec- 
tions resulting from various well-known 
causes. They are carrying on a large number 
of enterprises, the burden of which has fallen 
lately on a greatly decreased number of en- 
tbusiastic givers. How to remedy this evil 
of disproportionate foreign aid, without stop- 
ping the work, is the problem. Mr. Cary’s 
suggestion, so far as the Home Missionary 
Society is concerned, was the simple but 
radical one of breaking off entirely within 
two years and forcing it to become a purely 
uative work with no foreign subsidy. 

Two other plans were submitted. One to 
have the mission withdraw entirely from its 
position as middleman or almoner of foreign 
funds avd let the Japanese society deal di- 
rectly with the Prudential Committee or 
American churches and receive whatever help 
they might choose to give, the mission having 
no responsibility for the soliciting or spending 
of money from abroad. A practical argument 
in favor of this plan was that it would mini- 
mize friction on the field between foreigners 
and Japanese. 

The third plan was to bring the matter be- 
fore our Japanese brethren, especially at their 
annual meeting pext spring, and urge them to 
initiate some radical plan of reform. This 
proposition also embraced the idea of fuller 
co-operation with the Japanese in local work. 
The whole subject was finally referred to a 
representative committee, which will probably 
act along the lines of the third plan, to report 
next year. 

Another grave question before the mission 
was the ownersbip of board property in the iu- 
terior. Legally no foreigner can hold property 
outside the concessions in five cities. Mission- 
aries’ houses and school buildings with their 
land thus far have been held in the name of 
trustworthy Japanese. This has been done 
openly with the full cognizance of government 
and people. It was supp sed that while there 
was no legal redress in case of malfeasance or 
misfortune, the property was practically re- 
garded as belonging to the foreign board. 
But during the past two years great opposition 
to this indirect foreign ownership of bits of 
Japan's interior has arisen, especially among 
politicians, and neither government nor pri- 
vate individuals can stand against the move- 
ment, It seems necessary, therefore, in order 
to guard the good name of Christianity and 
prevent an unseemly contest, to band this 
property over without reserve to trustworthy 
Japanese companies to be used for evangelis- 
tic and educational purposes. 

There is 0 serious objection, under the cir- 
cumstances, to the thing itself. The difficulty 
lies in doing it while uader fire in such a 
manner that the property shall be held to its 
intended purposes and its Japanese owners 
may be able to look back with satisfaction 
upon their conduct after the present storm 
blows over. The Doshisha Company is al- 
ready well organized for such purposes and 
much, perhaps nearly all the property, will be 
given to it. 

After full discussion the matter was referred 
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to a select committee with full power to act, 
There is a general desire to get the matter 
settled before Parliament meets in November, 
a new outburst being expected at that time, 

Still another question before us was the 
perennial one of more missionaries. For the 
first time in recent years there was no cop. 
mittee on location of missionaries, as there 
were none to locate. Great as Japan's needs 
continue to be, and notwithstanding earnest 
appeals from three or four places for at least 
one American, relations between the East 
and the West are so strained at present and 
the best missionary with all the good he can 
do is so likely to prove a cause of irritation 
that we hesitate to invite men and women to 
run the difficult gauntlet and the board, in its 
financial perplexity, to assume any additional 
burden. 

The Japanese say frankly that they want 
only experienced, self-sacrificing, ideally he. 
roic missionaries, but that kind they want in 
large numbers. The Doshisha needs an able 
teacher of English to take the place of Profes. 
sor Cady, resigned, but with that exception 
the mission is calling for no new men. 

In short, there is an uncertainty about the 
whole situation that is peculiarly embarrass. 
ing. The wissions were groping in the dark, 
lounging to take_a brave step forward but 
unwilling to act on a bare majority vote and 
anxious to do nothing that might trouble the 
Japanese. Though containing many minds, 
the mission may be counted on always to puil 
together. It may also be trusted not to es. 
strange itself from its Japanese associates, 
Except two or three private sessions the 
whole meeting was open to any Japanese who 
chose to attend, and afew of them participated 
freely in the discussions. The present isa 
transition period, the tendency being to turn 
things over more and more into Japanese 
hands. Ways to do it and rate of speed are 
the only questions at issue. 

The spirit of this annual meeting was ex- 
cellent throughout and the mission is honestly 
bent on solving the difficult questions before 
it, but more time seems to be needed for 
thought and prayer and personal effort. There 
are no precedents for some of the problems. 
Japanese Christians are not decided as to 
what they want from us—some of their de- 
mands are excessive—treaty revision and 
other political and social considerations enter 
into the case, and the whole question of for- 
eign mission work in Japan is in a chaotic 
state preparatory to great changes in the near 
future. 

One other matter is worthy of note, as it 
will interest the women. The question of 
women’s voting came up early in the session 
(single women have long held that privilege 
on matters relating to their own work) and 
after a candid consideration it was unani- 
mously voted to grant to all women, married 
or single, the right of voting on all questions. 
It was radical legislation, but this first trial 
certainly worked well. The women attended 
much more regularly and in many ways 
showed a deeper interest in all questions be- 
fore us. 

Rey. W. H. Noyes met with us as usual, aud 
to all practical intents was one with us in our 
deliberations. Nothing was said or doue 
about a change of relations. It is understoot 
that Mr. Noyes is in correspondence with the 
Prudential Committee. The mis-ion has once 
clearly expressed its convictions on this sub- 
ject, and feels that the responsibility now 
rests entirely with the Prudentual Committee 
and the board’s constituency. 

About half the mission have gone into sul 
mer quarters on this sacred old mountain. 
Every one felt the need of a short season of 
physical rest, mental refreshment and spirit 
ual uplift before entering ona fall campaiga 
of active, hopeful contest. 

. Mt. Hiei, July 27. 
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The Home 
THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


BY JOHN SHERMAN. 








It rests like dew upon the rose, 
When life is young and fair. 

It softly kisses down the lids, 
When night is on the air. 


All up the rugged steeps of life, 
And in the sun’s fierce glare, 

It covers him with angel’s wing— 
The saintly mother’s prayer. 


And when he falls in life’s vain strife, 
With none to help or spare, 

It bears him to the sunlit fields— 
The incense of a prayer. 
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When mothers tell a little child to ‘* Whip 
the naughty chair,” or ‘‘ Pound the old door 
that hurt baby,’’ it will be hard to overcome 
the idea later that inanimate objects are not 
responsible for his injury. A child thus al- 
lowed to express his ill feelings when older 
will rush out of a room when angry, bang- 
ing the door together, or will kick an inof- 
fensive stool that happens to be in his way, 
or throw a book across the room, or do any 
other of the disagreeable things whereby 
people with uncontrolled tempers sometimes 
manifest their feelings. Self control taught 
at an early age, with a little lesson on cause 
and effect, will help develop the child into 
the calm, self-possessed man, who is ashamed 
to show the exasperation which one often 
involuntarily feels. The kindergarten, with 
its wise methods, is doubtless doing much 
to teach the important lesson of self control, 
but the mother can do even more by begin- 
ning the lessons while the children are very 
young. 


It is a common oversight in too many 
households not to introduce the children to 
visitors. Guests are formally presented to 
the adult members of the family, but the 
younger boys and girls are either ignored 
altogether or else introduced in a general 
way Without giving their individual names, 
This course is almost certain to result in 
awkwardness and constraint on their part 
when grown. There is a difference between 
putting children forward unduly and giving 
them their just meed of recognition, And 
pray take pains, in making introductions, 
to speak the names distinctly and, above all 
things else, do not omit their mention. How 
many of us have been annoyed to have a 
hostess greet an intimate friend, to whom 
we were entire strangers, with some such 
salutation as, ‘Oh, Henry, so pleased to 
have you meet Miss Blank,” leaving us to 
discover his surname as best we may. It 
is not a bad plan for the family to rehearse 


by themselves some of these little social 
formalities, 


Two nations are now concentrating their 
attention upon the best means of abolish- 
ing the ocean derelicts which are such a 
menace to navigation. But what of the 
human derelicts which obstruct our path- 
way? What especially of the little crafts 
of childhood which are drifting aimlessly 
without parental guidance? Dropping the 
figure, let us take a concrete case of which 
we have personal knowledge. Two orphan 
children, a brother and sister, were recently 
taken from an institution and sent into 
families with a view to adoption. Circum- 
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stances arose which hindered one family 
from keeping the boy. What is to become 
of him? His place at the institution was 
immediately taken by another orphan and 
all similar places were either full or for 
other adequate reasons could not admit 
him. He is not a criminal nor does he 
belong to the defective classes in society. 
He is simply a poor little human derelict 
at the mercy of the waves of misfortune. 
His case can be fully investigated at the 
Andover House in Boston, and the pitiful 
part of it all is that he represents scores of 
others. But if further neglected how long 
before these waifs of humanity will become 
objects of danger upon our social seas? 





THE FAMILY MEETING, 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


We were told that a mothers’ meeting 
would be impossible in our new parish. The 
plan had failed once. There were already 
too many meetings and the mothers were 
very weary. Holding our desire in abey- 
ance, a new thought came to us and we have 
started what we call ‘the monthly family 
meeting.” 

It is held on a regular prayer meeting 
night. It is, as its name suggests, for the 
whole family, father, mother and children. 
It is also about the family. We find that 
the excellent Congregationalist Handbook 
furnishes us with a good home subject, or 
one that can be easily ‘‘made over”’ into 
one, about once a month, and we hold our 
meeting on that night. 

At the beginning of the year we passed 
about slips in the Sunday school and se- 
cured the names, ages and birthdays of all 
the children. Weexplained the purpose of 
this and made it clear that older ones and 
even teachers were invited to give these 
facts cuncerning themselves. As simply 
and as impressively as possible the pastor 
invited the names of all who were willing 
to receive the prayers of the church for 
themselves, either as parents or as chil- 
dren. The thought of ‘‘ the prayers of the 
church’? was made to seem solemn and 
mighty but tender and helpful. This list 
is revised often. Names of those outside 
the Sunday school are often added by re- 
quest. The list was classified by months 
and the book is often used and prayed over 
by the pastor. 

Just before each family meeting the pas- 
tor announces it in church and explains 
carefully its purpose. The next day he no- 
tifies the mother of each child born during 
the month that prayer will be offered for her 
child at the meeting, and urges her presenee 
and areminder to that child. The planalso 
is to write a pleasant note to the child upon 
its birthday, reminding it of the pastor’s re- 
gard, of the passage of time and of the im- 
portance of eternity and opportunity. After 
opening the meeting the list for the month 
is slowly read and several prayers requested. 
These are usually fervent, warm from pa- 
rental hearts, seeking not only blessing for 
their children but fitness and wisdom in 
guidance for themselves. Such subjects as 


Children and the Bible, The Purpose of the 
Sabbath at Home, etc., are vigorously dis- 
cussed. But the spirit of prayer reigns. 
Parents whom we are not wont to see glide 
in and unaccustomed children’s faces are 
seen, solemn in the consciousness of a di- 
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vine presence and power which is being in- 
voked in their behalf. 

I need not say that such meetings are 
helpful. We notice their influence in all 
our services, and every prayer meeting is 
becoming a family meeting, Home duties. 
are being more fully realized and even the 
children seem to have larger conceptions of 
the meaning of home life. We even think 
we see the influence in church attendance 
and *‘ the old-fashioned family ’’ is once more 
seen in God’s house together. The Chris- 
tian Endeavorers lead one of our prayer 
meetings, we join with the Methodists once 
a month with an exchange of pastors as 
leaders and we have a missionary evening, 
but our ‘evenings at home”’ are the most 
blessed to us of all. 
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COURTESY IN SHOPPING. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 





It isa common remark of the American 
tourist in Europe that the first difference he 
notices between the customs of the old coun- 
try and the new is in the manners of the 
shopkeepers. The amiability of salespeople 
in England and on the Continent is a never- 
ending source of surprise and satisfaction to 
the visitor from across the sea. Returning 
to our native land after a foreign residence 
of several months, we are struck more forci- 
bly than ever with the contrast between 
American rudeness and European civility, 
We begin to complain bitterly of the arro- 
gance of our “laboring class.’’ Casting 
about for an explanation of the matter we 
conclude that it is the fault of the spirit of 
American democracy. ‘ This,’’ we exclaim, 
‘‘is what comes of the American doctrine 
that all men are born free and equal. The 
salespeople, being educated to consider them- 
selves free American citizens, must needs 
show their independence in rudeness and in- 
difference to customers.’’ But as we can 
not conveniently overthrow our well-estab- 
lished republican institutions for the sake 
of a reform in the manners of the shop, we 
yield at last to the inevitable and gradually 
accustom ourselves once more to the exist- 
ing state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, among a few of us there is 
a deep-seated conviction that republicanism 
and courtesy are not contradictory or even 
incompatible ideas. Here and there a vis- 
ionary may be fuund brave enough to go 
even further and declare his belief that re- 
publicanism is the only sound basis of that 
true courtesy which is not merely the cloak 
of servility but the genuine expression of 
kindliness of heart. How, then, shall we 
make our salespeople polite? I have a 
method to propose, simple, efficacious and 
Scriptural. Itis this: By being polite cus- 
tomers. The method is simple because we 
can manage our own politeness much more 
directly than that of other people. It is 
efficacious, because manners are so conta- 
gious. Itis Scriptural because founded on 
the Master’s command to first cast the beam 
out of our own eye that we may see clearly 
to cast the mote out of our brother’s eye. 

While it is true that a customer’s polite- 
ness is often returned with rudeness, it is 
equally true that a salesman’s untiring at- 
tentions are often returned with incivility. 
This being so, who of the two has the more 
excuse for rudeness? Who is presumably 
the more bodily tired and nervously worn 
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out from the wear and tear of the day’s 
routine? Who has had the greater educa- 
tional and social advantages? Who is the 
better qualified to institute a reform? 

The average American woman enters a 
store with an air of cold indifference to the 
salespeople. Approaching the counter she 
abruptly proffers her request and proceeds 
to examine the article shown. She spends 
a long time over the purchase, asks innu- 
merable questions and handles many goods. 
Having at last made a selection she re- 
lapses into silence, looking about the store 
or gazing into space, until the change is 
brought. This she receives in silence, then 
abruptly turns on her heel and departs. 
During the fifteen or twenty minutes that 
she has been in communication with an- 
other human being she has not spoken a 
syllable not relating to the business trans- 
action. She has, indeed, scarcely lifted her 
eyes from the counter to the face behind it. 
It does not occur to her to say, ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ when the parcel is delivered into her 
hand. She never dreams of saying, ‘‘ Good 
day,’’ as she takes her leave. The sum of 
it is that she does not regard the salespeo- 
ple as human beings but as fixtures of the 
store, and addresses them in precisely the 
same manner that she presses an electric 
button. 

Now, if you chance to meet this same 
woman shopping in Paris or Florence you 
will find her quite transformed. The cour- 
teous welcome of the continental shopkeep- 
ers has thawed her indifferent air into a 
gracious smile. The ‘‘ good morning ’”’ with 
which she is greeted and the ‘‘ thank you”’ 
and ‘“‘good day’’ which signalize her de- 
parture surprise her into responsive saluta- 
tions. Before lopg she becomes so accli 
mated to the new temperature that she is 
seen entering the stores with an air of 
friendly courtesy, a pleasant smile and 
‘good morning’’ all ready on her lips, for 
she is, after all, a good woman at heart; 
the chief difficulty is that she takes color 
from her surroundings. Her newly acquired 
habits of courtesy in shopping drop from 
her as soon as she returns to the environ- 
ment in which they are not demanded. If 
she would but continue in these courteous 
habits she might herself bring about a 
change in American customs. 


>. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


IX. LAST COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME, 
DOMENICHINO, 


BY 0. M. E. ROWE. 


Domenichino was born in Bologna about 
the time the first white child was born in 
America. His real name was Domenico 
Zampieri and his father was a shoemaker. 
He was a gentle, modest boy, but so slow 
and reserved as to be thought stupid. His 
portrait of himself shows no personal at- 
tractions. A solitary, self-absorbed, intro- 
spective man, misunderstood, ridiculed be- 
cause he thought for himself, and said to 
have been unfortunate in love. Taine says, 
‘*He was self-interrogating without always 
getting a response, like a plant which, in- 
completely developing in a bad atmosphere, 
preduces among many abortive blossoms 
here and there a beautiful flower.” 

Domenichino lived in the decadence of 
art, but his Last Communion of St. Jerome 
suffers nothing by its close companionship 
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with Raphael’s Transfiguration in a room 
of the Vatican gallery. 

Why Domenichino turned his attention to 
painting is not known, but it is worth not- 
ing that his native city held the noblest 
works of that tender, religious master, 
Francia, and Raphael’s St. Cecilia had 
graced the altar of San Giovanni chapel 
for a century. He rarely went abroad ex- 
cept for art purposes. After studying Cor- 
reggio’s Parma frescoes he assisted Anni- 
bale Carracci in the mythological frescoes 
of the Farnese Palace at Rome. These 
demonstrate absolutely the weakness of 
the eclectic school. Artistically, they are 
almost peifect in modeling, chiaroscuro and 
arrangement, yet lack the spontaneity of 
soul and vitalizing thought that every true 
work of art must have. Then followed 
orders from several cardinals, which in- 
creased his reputation and his enemies. 
Domenichino was always painstaking and 
his work is highly finished. Though he 
often failed in loftiest inspiration his color 
and expression are considered admirable. 
He seems to have felt a heart kinship with 
the exiled apostle at Patmos, whom he de- 
lineated so often and so well that he has 
been called ‘‘ the painter of St. Johns.’’ His 
works show a struggle for expression, some- 
times too great, for complicated emotions 
are beyond the province of painting. He 
was fond of studying large gatherings of 
people under excitement to understand the 
unconscious attitudes by which human pas- 
sion expresses itself. 

His famous painting (7100)* is dated 1616, 
when be was thirty-three years old, and 
represents St. Jerome receiving the last 
sacrament in the monastery of Bethlehem. 
The background is an ornamented archway 
through which is seen a rich landscape. 
St. Jerome is a powerful piece of realism. 
He is aged, with snow-white hair and beard, 
and is emaciated by disease. He has set- 
tled down heavily upon his lower limbs 
after attempting to kneel. The life tide 
has almost ebbed, but his eager eyes, deep 
burned into the sockets by study and vigils 
and tears, are fixed intently on the bishop 
who administers the last rite of the church. 
He is supported by two priests, two sym- 
pathizing attendants come near in loving 
devotion, the saintly Paula tenderly kisses 
the drooping hand and the lion beside him 
crouches abject and hushed. The bishop 
is a grand, dignified figure, whose head 
shows a noble individuality. Two assist- 
ants in rich ecclesiastic robes, one hold- 
ing a chalice, the other kneeling with a 
book, complete the group. Above are four 
angels who seem stiffly suspended in the 
air, and one of the large candles burning in 
the chapel is tilted from its socket. So 
much for the parts—what of the whole? 
Domenichino, with the true heart of a 
painter, felt deeply the grand, transcendent 
worth of the moment and has diffused over 
the scene a solemnity, deep, pathetic and 
sacred. To this quality that touches the 
heart does the picture owe its celebrity. 


It is impossible to appreciate the senti- 
ment of this painting without knowing 
something of the life of St. Jerome. He 
lived in the fourth century and, showing a 
fondness for learning, was educated at Rome 
as became a wealthy patrician. After a few 


* Numbers refer to catalogue of Soule Photograph 
Co., Boston. - . 
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student years of dissipation, he studied lay 
and became celebrated for his eloquence, 
He was baptized and took the vow of celip. 
acy. To stimulate his piety he traveled ip 
the Holy Land, and, fascinated with agceti. 
cism, lived many years alone on a desert, 
He has left a vivid account of his tempta- 
tions, the hauntings by demons, sometimes 
happily ‘relieved by beatific visions, Let 
no lip curl in scorn at this anchorite life, 
Asceticism was only the Christian protest 
against the degrading sensuality of the age, 
Jerome’s intellectual pride was great. His 
love of classic lore—of Plato and Cicero— 
made the simplicity of the gospels distasteful 
and to punish himself he mastered Hebrew, 
Afterwards he translated the Scriptures into 
Latin, and for centuries Jerome's Vulgate 
was the only Bible. When he returned to 
Rome with characteristic eloquence he at- 
tacked the luxury and vice of the clergy, 
Among the women whom he influenced toa 
religious life was Paula, a descendant of 
the Scipios and Gracchi. This cultured, 
pious widow had five daughters, and her 
princely mansion on Mt. Aventine became a 
fountain of good works and the salon of 
learned Christians and devout scholars, 
Paula renounced luxury, gave liberally to 
the poor and with her daughters accompa- 
nied Jerome to Bethlehem, where she founded 
a monastery, a hospital and two nunneries, 
over which she presided. Thither came the 
distinguished of thé earth, attracted by the 
learning of this celebrated pair. Jerome 
lived in arocky cave, whose isolation favored 
his profound studies. But Paula ministered 
to his comfort and stimulated his mind by 
her inspiring sympathy. What great work 
for the race was ever achieved without 
the inspiration or encouragement of some 
woman? This friendship is one of the most 
remarkable in history and no shadow of 
suspicion touches its purity and strength. 
Although Jerome outlived Paula fifteen years, 
Domenichino introduced her beside the dying 
saint, and we can but feel that the picture 
would be incomplete without the saintly, 
womanly presence to whom he owed so much. 

It is easy to fancy the fascination with 
which the solitary Domenichino contem- 
plated this friendship so rare, so ennobling, 
so significant. The lion is the emblem of 
St. Jerome, symbolic of his life in the desert. 
There is a legend that a lion came limping 
to his cave and holding up his paw. Jerome, 
tenderly extracted a thorn and evermore 
the king of beasts was his docile companion. 

This painting was ordered for the Ara 
Coeli, a church in Rome. The monks were 
disappointed in Domenichino’s picture and 
commissioned Poussin for an altarpiece and 
gave him this canvas. He assured them 
it was one of the finest paintings known 
and indignantly refused to touch it, thus 
canceling his commission. A jealous stu 
dent, Lanfranco, declared it to be only 4 
copy of Carracci’s, and the contention was 
so long and loud that Domenichino with- 
drew to Bologna. The triumph of his ene 
mies was brief, for he was soon recalled oy 
Pope Gregory XV., to be painter and archi- 
tect of the pontifical palace. 

We can but rejoice that the shy, conscieD- 
tious master knew the joy of being appr¢ 
ciated. In 1641 he went to Naples to paint 
the chapel of St. Januarins and died sud- 
denly, probably poisoned by envious New 
politan artists. 
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A BALANOE. 


BY EMMA P. SEABURY. 
I balance my heaviest crosses, 
My trials and bitterest pains, 

The yearning for infinite losses, 
Against all my blessings and gains; 
And into the yesterdays melt my tears, 

But joy illumines the future years. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. OF ANIMALS AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 





Down on the Midway Plaisance a noted 
Hamburg lion animal tamer has built a 
handsome house for his happy family of 
strange animals. In Hamburg they have a 
permanent city home and all the year de- 
light the little German children with their 
strange tricks. 

The interior of this house on the Plaisance 
is quite like that of the old Colosseum at 
Rome, with room for 4,000 spectators in the 
amphitheater. No sign is needed to invite 
attention to the fun within, because gener- 
ally the handsome lions in the den just 
above the entrance door are roaring loudly 
something that may mean a welcome or 
may mean, ‘* We would eat you if we could.” 
Itis quite blood-curdling, but most people 
like to have their blood curdle with terror, 
and so the three daily performances of these 
wonderfully well-trained animals are gen- 
erously attended, and plenty of children 
think this the finest entertainment.in the 
Plaisance. In the center rises a tall cage so 
well made of iron rods placed near together 
and covered to the very top that the visitor 
is at once assured of his own safety. 

Many curious tricks are performed by the 
different lions, bears, tigers, ponies and 
hounds. The funny little dwarf elephant, 
* Lili,’ is only three feet high and four and 
ahalf feet long, and she plays see-saw with 
a handsome pony and atiger. A great lion 
rides horseback and howls in a most savage 
manner for bits of meat with which the 
keeper rewards him. Then the lion anda 
tiger and a pony run a hurdle race and do 
some very good jumping. Another lion 
rides in a gilded chariot and wears a crown 
on his head and a long scarlet robe about 
his body, which floats back in the air and 
gives him quite the appearance of a grand 
king in a triumphal procession. 

But the most interesting and exciting 
moment of all is when the lions, bears, 
tigers, leopards, sheep and goats all come 
into the arena together and take their 
places on some seats fastened to the sides 
of the cage, very much as a company of 
boys and girls go into school. But in this 
case the scholars come in somewhat reluc- 
tantly and often have to be urged to sit 
down. The lion creeps up to his place as if 
he was thinking strongly of asserting his 
independence and showing the keeper what 
he could do, 

The clowns of this happy family are three 
little black-nose bears, and they really are 
excellent clowns. It is quite worth while 
to go into the show just to see them, They 
stand up on their hind feet so straight that 
their backs have that fashionable curve 
which you always see in the tailors’ fashion 
pictures of handsomely dressed men with 
very red cheeks and .black hair, and they 
walk with a peculiar mincing gait, drooping 
their fore paws; sometimes they roll their 
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funny black heads from side to side in im- 
itation of a silly dude. They are very 
fond of sugar and follow the keeper around 
with the whine of a teasing child until he 
treats them toalump. The lions and tigers 
are not always chained to their seats, but 
I noticed that the little innocent looking 
nose bears were never left unchained for a 
moment and I suspect that they require 
watching. I saw one great beauty of a 
tiger, with magnificent stripes of yellow and 
black, watching through the bars a sweet 
little girl in a white dress and white hat 
with great white plumes, and I wondered 
if he would not like her for a dessert. 


When the twenty animals of all sorts are 
in the cage together they march around 
in dignified processions, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in couples, mount stands and 
make pyramids of themselves and play to- 
gether without once offering to eat each 
other, as is their natural inclination. One 
mischievous looking leopard was inclined 
to get away from his place and make 
trouble, and a tiger close by gently reached 
out his great soft paw and laid it upon the 
frisky leopard’s foot to restrain him, just 
as a mother might correct her little child. 
These animals are quite learned as you may 
suppose when [ tell you that every one of 
them understands German and in that 
language the trainer always addresses them. 


A thrilling incident which came very near 
being a fatal one recently occurred in the 
iron cage. A pretty young lady animal 
trainer, who has been preparing a half wild 
tiger for the stage for several months, 
brought out her handsome pupil one even- 
ing for his first appearance. Perhaps the 
strong electric lights, which most of these 
animals do not like, enraged the big actor, 
or it may be that he did not recognize his 
trainer in her dress of bright yellow silk. 
At all events, he came into the cage most 
unwillingly and would not take his seat but 
crouched under it, snarling and showing 
his teeth in a vicious way not at all reassur- 
ing. The young lady had been ill and may 
have been nervous and the animal saw his 
power. She struck him sharply with her 
little whip, as is the custom of some train- 
ers, when the enraged creature sprang with 
great force upon her side as she turned to 
run away and buried his cruel fangs in her 
flesh. The brave woman gave one scream 
of terror, then held herself calm and rained 
blows upon her assailant thick and fast. 
Three men sprang to her aid, careless of 
their own danger, and twice dragged the 
beast off, but twice they were thrust aside 
and the tiger sprang twice again upon the 
woman. The third time he was overcome 
and beaten into submission, while the in- 
jured woman was taken away to the hos- 
pital. She is seriously hurt but will re- 
cover. The audience was terrified beyond 
expression and many fainted. Only by the 
most skillful management did the trainers 
control the other animals so that none be- 
came dangerous. 


Herr Carl Hagenbeck, the manager of all 
these animals, is called in his own country 
the animal king, and he is as fond of chil- 
dren as he is of animals. One day in the 
early spring, when the exposition had not 
been open long and the crowds had not be- 
gun to gather, Herr Hagenbeck chanced to 
notice a little company of yellow children 
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from the Javanese village opposite peering 
in at the open door, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the lions or the parrots, about a 
thousand of which are chattering in the 
great hall all day long. Of course the kind- 
hearted man invited the children in and en- 
joyed their keen delight more, if possible, 
than the children enjoyed the wonderful 
animals. 

In a few days the Herr sent out an invi- 
tation for a certain afternoon to all the 
Turks, Bedouins, Dahomeyans, Laplanders, 
Chinese, Indians, Arabs and all the dozen 
other strange peoples represented here to 
come in and see the performance. Every 
one came and the house was filled at that 
show, you may be sure. The people from 
countries where tigers and lions are com- 
mon enough, but quite untrained except to 
eat up any stray boys or girls that come in 
their way, were highly delighted to see the 
fierce beasts walking tamely about and per- 
forming tricks at the bidding of their 
trainers. 


GAMES AT THE FAIR. 


The games with which people have enter- 
tained themselves from time immemorial 
are grouped together in one building and 
show how universal is the desire for amuse- 
ment. The modern boy who sends his top 
spinning around on its peg will be surprised 
to learn that the youngsters in Egypt used 
the same toy nearly 3000 B. C. The ancient 
Peruvians had popguns almost precisely 
like those of the present day and both the 
Syrians and the Hawaiians display marbles 
among their playthings. It is interesting 
to note that many of the games among the 
Chinese take the puzzle form, an indication 
that they are a patient people and prefer 
pleasures requiring little physical exertion. 
The exhibit shows that chess has been 
played for many centuries and by many na- 
tionalities. The Siamese call their game 
pang-hui-ki and are said to take a week or 
two at each game. Truly there seems to be 
‘nothing new under the sun,” 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
This design .was 
sent me by a stu- 
dent—I think of 
theology—and was 
apparently sug- 
gested by his 
vacation 
cruise in 
Buzzard’s 
Bay. Despite 
the D on the 
sail—in imi- 
tation of the 
big, black number always painted on the 
mainsail of a pilot boat—you will readily 
recognize the face of the old man pressed 
down and pierced by that cruel M, whom 
the Despotic Foreman used to display so 
often at the head of the column. He has 
evidently escaped in some way from his 
bondage, and with a fair wind and free 
sheet is scudding off to sea, carrying our 
Alphabet with him! 

But our artist has pictured better than he 
knew. The old man’s departure, instead of 
being a loss to us, will bea help. He will 
still be in our service, not asa pilloried pris- 
oner or miserable martyr, but as a free man 
and master of our dispatch boat, cruising 
in all waters for the benefit of the Corner. 
Members will be on the lookout for his signal 
and hail him freely, shipping by him their 
questions and answers. 

I will now tell you about a short cruise I 
have just taken myself, although not exactly 
on the sea. As I went by the Shore Line to 
New York I was not far from the water at 
any point. The first notable observation I 
made was in crossing the river Thames be- 
tween Groton and New London in Connecti- 
cut. It was a high monument on the west 
or Groton side, and I recognized it as the 
one a college professor, interested in the 
Corner, had asked me about a few days be- 
fore. This was his conundrum: 

Dear Mr. Martin: You seem to have been al- 
most everywhere in our country and to have 
seen nearly all its remarkable sights. But did 
you ever see in your wanderings a lofty stone 
monument on a high hill, overlooking a broad 
bay, with a city and village near by on oppo- 
site sides of the water? It commemorates a re- 
markable event, when a patriotic commander 
was cruelly massacred after surrendering to 
overpowering numbers of the enemy. he 
village schoolhouse stands close by the monu- 
ment, whose long shadow falls over the build- 
ing every day as the sun goes on his course. 

F. 

I should not have printed his compli- 
mentary introduction except to humble my 
pride, for I had neyer seen the monument 
at all—but I have seen it now and know 
that the fort was Fort Griswold, the brave 
American officer Colonel Ledyard, the Brit- 
ish officer in command Benedict Arnold (a 
native of Norwich, close by the city which 
he destroyed), and the date Sept. 6, about 
this time. The year you will learn when 
you read up the whole story. 

From New York I went to New Jersey. 
I visited two places of special interest 
in that State. One was Lake Hopatcong, 
a large and picturesque lake on a moun- 
tain range. It was reached in a unique 
manner—by rail to a highland station, 
thence by a little steamer on a canal and 
through locks into the lake. We steamed 
around the Jake on different boats. One 
was called A Reasoner (from one Mr. An- 
drew Reasoner) and its helmsman was a 
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little boy of nine, who steered among the 
islands, blew the whistles, struck the bells 
and jumped off at every landing. His name 
is Johnny, he goes to school in the winter, 
but does not take any paper. At one land- 
ing there was an Alphabet fleet of pleasure 
boats; the first one I saw was marked D 
and the series continued certainly to O! 
Other boats were Phil and Fred, May, Ray 
and Spray, and Columbus's three caravels. 

The other place was Morristown, a hos- 
pitable and beautiful town, with a history. 
I had a delightful visit at the ancient man- 
sion which was Washington’s headquarters 
in the winter of 1779-80, now owned and 
sacredly preserved by a wealthy and patri- 
otic association. It is full of relics of 
Washington—his desk, his table, his camp 
chest, his original commission from Con- 
gress as commander-in-chief of the Army 
of the United Colonies, and a memorial to 
Earl Buchan —the very man we talked about 
under W! Clarence K., the keeper’s boy, 
showed me many other things. 

At New York I took an excursion to Glen 
Island, up the East River, where “‘ Hunting- 
ton”’ is always recommending city folk to 
go, although that good and busy man told 
me at the Bible House that he had never been 
there himself! The steamers are all marked 
‘“**in,.”’ which means Starin, the name of 
the millionaire who owns them and the 
islands and all the equipments. The gen- 
tleman who sat next me said he knew him 
when he was a young man working for the 
New York Central Railroad, and that he 
had made fortune and success by energy, 
perseverance andindustry. He enjoys doing 
good by giving ‘free excursions to boot- 
blacks and others. The place is full of 
curiosities, including a fine aquarium and a 
Zoo. In the large collection of animals was 
our late Zebra and a zebu. Everything 
there is free except the clambake dinner! 

At Fordham Hights a gentleman took me 
to the home of the poet Poe and at Bed- 
ford Park showed me beautiful glimpses of 
the Hudson and its palisades. Guideboards 
pointed to Kingsbridge and to White Plains, 
reminding you of much more revolutionary 
history in that immediate vicinity. 

The long, hot ride from New York to 
Boston via Springfield was enlivened at 
different stages by three pleasant acquaint- 
ances—all children, of course. One was a 
little bit of a girl who kept herself awake 
by singing ‘‘ America’’ and by telling me 
about her two kitties, Spunkie and Mollie. 
Her name was Edith, but the cars made 
so much noise that I did not hear the last 
name. A boy of nine—I think from one of 
the Brookfields—told me of his canoe in 
New Brunswick, named the ‘‘ Pathfinder,”’ 
from one of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking 
books. A boy from Bennington, Vt., who 
said Mr. Seymour was his pastor, seemed to 
know all about railroad signals and whistles 
—perhaps his father is a conductor. He 
told me about the Bennington Monument. 
When I made a call at Worcester that same 
evening I found two ladies looking over old 
relics, among which was a pension paper 
belonging to their grandfather (or great- 
grandfather), who, when a boy of seventeen, 
was a fifer in General Stark’s militia, ar- 
riving at Bennington.on the day of the 
battle, Aug. 16, 1777, just one hundred and 
sixteen years before, that very evening! 
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The Sunday School 





Lesson FoR Sept. 10. Acts 28: 20-31. 
PAUL AT ROME. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We come now to the close of Paul’s history. 
Yet the book of the Acts was not written to 
give biographies, but to show how the Holy 
Spirit guided the Christian Church in its in- 
fancy and growth. Biographies are given 
there only as they are connected with that 
larger history: Peter and the other apostles, 
Barnabas and even Paul appear only as they 
contribute important facts to this divine or- 
ganization, and they disappear when their 
work in itisdone. This lesson presents Paul’s 
mission completed. The field in which the 
church was to work and grow was claimed and 
potentially occupied. The final controversy 
with the Jews as a nation was ended. The 
great outlines of the gospel as it was to be pre- 
sented to the nations were determined. Paul’s 
life, in what he aimed at and in what he ac- 
complished, is without a parallel. He had 
abundant reason for saying, ‘‘I have fought 
the good fight, [ have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.”” The features of his com- 
pleted mission, emphasized in this lesson are: 

1. [ts territorial culmination. Rome had long 
been the goal of Paul’s ambition. The burden 
of his thought had been, “I must also see 
Rome.’ The Holy Spirit had said to him, ‘‘ So 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.’”’ He 
had written to the Roman Christians ,how un- 
ceasingly he made mention of them in his 
prayers, ‘‘ Always in my prayers making re- 
quest, if by any means now at length I may be 
prospered by the will of God to come unto 
you.” 

Rome was the world’s center. Its empire 
included Europe westward to the Atlantic, 
Asia to the banks of the Euphrates and Africa 
to the deserts of Sahara and Arabia. It held 
sway over 120,000,000 people and was practi- 
cally mistress of the world. When Paul finally 
left Jerusalem, it ceased to be the headquar- 
ters of Christianity, and when the gospel be- 
came established at Rome that city became 
the center from which the light of the new re- 
ligion was to radiate throughout the world. 
The initial steps were then completed for the 
conquest of all nations by Jesus Christ. _ 

Rome long ago ceased to be politically the 
world’s center. The Roman Catholic Church 
still clings to it as the center of Christianity, 
but even for that church its power is waning 
and will continue to grow less even though 
the church itself may still further extend; 
for civilized nations are growing rapidly in 
intelligence, and the increase of the peoples in 
knowledge means greater independence not 
only in political but in spiritual affairs. Where 
will be the new center of the world’s life and 
power? Certainly the signs point significantly 
to our own country. In a little more thana 
century it has risen from dependent colonies 
to be first among nations in wealth and to sur- 
pass all civilized countries in population. No 
other nation compares with it in its power to 
attract immigrants from all lands. It has 
risen far more rapidly than did Rome, and has 
far greater resources at its command. Before 
another century nears its close New York, 
Chicago, Denver or some other American city 

may be more really the world’s center than 
ever was Rome. The prospect is laden with 
solemn meaning. Men of Paul’s consecration, 
Spiritual insight and intellectual power may 
now be in training for a greater opportunity 
than Paul had, and in our Sunday schools or 
institutions of learning perhaps even today 
these men of destiny are to be found. 

*. Its culmination with the Jews. The history 
of the Jewish nation for centuries was a suc- 
cession of attempts at suicide. The prophets 
proclaimed the fact and none so impressively 
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as Isaiah. When the Jews rejected Christ in 
Galilee He applied to them again Isaiah’s sol- 
emn words. Again they are repeated when 
Christ had been rejected in Jerusalem. Like 
his Master, Paul was rejected at Jerusalem 
and would have been killed had not the Ro- 
man power protected him. Even after two 
years of confinement he would have been set 
free to preach in Jerusalem had not the Jews 
compelled him to go to Rome. Now, at his 
journey’s end, he once more gathers the Jews 
together and proclaims to them the gospel of 
the kingdom of God. He does it, too, under 
the most favorable circumstances. They come 
at his invitation and receive kindly his state- 
ment that his imprisonment is for the sake of 
the nation which they and he love [v. 20]. 
They had not been prejudiced by reports 
against him from the Jews of Jerusalem [v. 
21]. They were ready to listen courteously to 
his message and they came to him on the ap- 
pointed day in greater numbers than he had 
expected. They remained all day while he 
told them of the kingdom of God and proved 
that Jesus was its founder, both out of the law 
of Moses and the prophets, which they ac- 
cepted as of divine authority. 

If they had then believed the gospel they 
might, in that new center, have risen to influ- 
ence and have become the world’s benefactors. 
Some did believe enough to show the genuine- 
ness and power of the apostle’s preaching. 
‘That which Israel seeketh for, that he ob- 
tained not: but the election obtained it and 
the rest were hardened.” The nation for the 
last time rejected the gospel, and its final doom 
was witnessed in Rome. The Jews in Galilee 
had rejected Jesus for themselves. At Jerusa- 
lem they had done it formally for the nation. 
They had repeated the act in every Roman 
province where the gospel had been preached, 
and now at Rome Paul once more declares 
against them the prophetic sentence of their 
greatest prophet and their doom is sealed. 

It does not seem beyond explanation that 
the Jews rejected the gospel. To have ac- 
cepted it would have involved the uprooting 
of much which they held most precious. One 
cannot fail to realize that who reads the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. The Gentiles rejected 
Judaism and did it on the authority of the 
same Scriptures by which the Jews defended 
it. The secret of their sin and national ruin 
lay in the fact that they shut out the divine 
Spirit which would have illuminated their 
minds. They clung blindly to the letter and 
perished clinging to it, betieving that they 
were defending the truth of God. 


This people’s heart is vaxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 


Surely bere is a lesson not to be passed un- 
heeded. We live in a time when long-estab- 
lished meanings attached to the Scriptures are 
challenged, and by earnest Christian scholars 
with Paul’s spirit. Their conclusions are not 
to be accepted as correct without careful ex- 
amination. But those who reject them un- 
examined with the spirit of the ancient Jews 
will meet with the Jews’ fate so far as their 
influence on the growth of the Christian 
Church is concerned. New knowledge of 
truth, new life and new organizations are 
rapidly developing in our time, and those who 
see in them only movements to be condemned 
and resisted will be left behind in the progress 
of the kingdom of God. No man without an 
open mind toward God and an ear open to the 
voice of the Holy Spirit can find in the Scrip- 
tures the truth revealed for today. 


3. Its culmination with the Gentiles. Nearly 


sixteen years before this, at Antioch in Pisidia, 
Paul had declared to the Jews that because 
they thrust from them the word of God and 
judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, 
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* Lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”” That was a 
turning point in the history of Christianity. 
It meant that to all nations equal rights with 
Jews were to be offered in Christ’s kingdom 
Still, Paul could not give up the idea that to 
be a Jew gave one a superior claim on God 
Long after that he wrote that the gospel was 
the power of God unto salvation, to the Jew 
first and also to the Gentile. But now he de- 
clares that from Jews who hear and will not 
understand ‘‘this salvation is sent unto the 
Gentiles: they will also hear.” From that 
time Paul preached the kingdom of God and 
taught the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ without restraint. The Jews no more 
interfered. The new religion separated itself 
completely from theold. As Dr. Bernard says 
in his Progress of Doctrine: 

Christianity has been finally drawn out of 
Judaism, the delicate and intricate relations 
of the two systems being dealt with in such a 
way that (so to speak) the texture of living 
fiber has been lifted unimpaired out of its 
former covering, leaving behind only a re- 
siduum of what was temporary, preparatory 
and carnal. In fact, the doctrine of the gospel 
has been cleared and formed—cleared of the 
false element which the existing Judaism 
would have infused into it, and formed of the 
true elements which the old covenant had 
been intended to prepare for its use. 

We leave the history of Paul with the church 
equipped for conquering the world and al- 
ready started on the work which is not to end 
till great voices out of heaven shall say, 
‘The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ: and 
He shall reign forever and ever.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Sketch in the fronts of houses along a city 
street. Weare to learn today something that 
happened long ago in a great city and of some 
good news that was told day after day in one 
of the houses of that city. Do you remember 
the story of the night when such glad tidings 
were brought to earth that the angels sang for 
joy? What were these glad tidings? Let the 
children repeat the Christmas verses: ‘“‘ Be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.’’ Do you think 
there could be any better news for any one to 
carry than these same glad tidings which the 
angels in heaven first sang to men? Who 
remembeis about the man who loved to go 
everywhere, no matter how hard the way, to 
carry the news of a Saviour to those who did 
not know of him? What great city did he 
wish to visit? (Write over the houses drawn 
Rome. Above one of the houses write Paul.) 
How did he finally reach Rome? (Bring out 
the paper ship used before and review the 
shipwreck of Paul.) What do you think Paul 
would do first when he reached the great city ? 
Do you think a man could preach very well 
when he was chained and always guarded by 
a soldier ? 

He could not go out to preach, but he could 
gather people about him where he was. His 
first act was to send for all the Jews in Rome 
to tell them about Jesus. You see he was so 
eager to spread his good news that he did not 
wait to be set free or to go to the emperor to 
plead his cause. And I am sure he must have 
talked often to the Roman soldiers who took 
turns in guarding him. They taught him 
something, too, for in his letters written from 
Rome he speaks of the soldiers of Christ who 
ought to be brave and strong and ready for 
duty, as these guards were. Day after day for 
two years, while Paul lived in Rome, he re+ 
ceived all who would come to him and taught 
them about the kingdom of God. He was not 
free to go about the streets, but perhaps he 
could make things clearer when he spoke to 
only a few in his house. At any rate it was 
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God’s way of sending the gospel to Rome. 
Somehow the picture of this little home and 
the thought of all that was said there makes 
ine feel that in every house there ought to be 
preachers and that one does not always need 
to go fur away to carty the good pews. Do 
you think sometimes how you can preach in 
your home? Perhaps you say: 

So may our lips and lives confess 

The holy gospel we profess. 
And do you say Paul’s text every day, ‘IT am 
not ashamed of the gospel! of Christ.” , 


Ee — 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, S pt. 3-9. Drifting Away from Good- 
ness. Ex. 32: 1-6; John 12: 1-6; Rev. 2: 
1-7. (See prayer mecting editorial.) 


oe 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, S pt. 10-16. Lessons from Paul's Life. 
Acts 28: 30, 31; 1 Cor. 9: 16-27. 

Many indeed are the lessons from the life 
and labors of the great apostle, and his count- 
less admirers will bring out one trait after 
another. It would be well to enumerate just 
as many enviable qualities in him as suggest 
themselves to the young people present at the 
meeting and then let each one ask himself, 
Which of all these do I lack most? 

Paul’s life illustrates remarkably God’s 
providential oversight of the individual. The 
sharp and sudden turns in his career can be 
explained only on the supposition that a far 
superior power was shaping his destiny. Not 
only was there this interposition on that famous 
journey to Damascus, but again and again 
afterwards was he restrained from accom- 
plishing his own purposes. He wanted to go 
into Bithynia, but the Spirit led him to Eu- 
rope. He hoped to establish himself in the 
affections of the brethren at Jerusalein, but 
God had work for him at Rome. The thwart- 
ing of our dearest desires, the unwelcome 
change from one vocation to another, may be 
God’s way of swinging our lives into line with 
His greater and more blessed purpose for us. 
If you want an illustration read the account 
on page 271 of this issue of the way in which 
Alpheus Hardy’s life plans were completely 
turned about. 

Paul should be an example to us in the com- 
Vination of the intellectual and spiritual qual- 
ities in his make-up. He suffered neither the 
head nor the heart to develop at the expense 
uf the other. He was the foremost Christian 
thinker of his age but he was as tender and 
loving asachild. A wholesome religious ex- 
perience includes both of these elements. 
Other things being equal, our usefulness will 
be in proportion to our intelligence. The ser- 
vant of Christ should be able to give a reason 
for the faith that isin him; he should want to 
know all he can know about the things of earth 
and heaven, but he should guard well the 
fountains of his life and keep them fresh and 
full. 

Again Paul’s life should inspire us to work. 
Lazy persons get little comfort from the record 
in the Acts. If at the end of his career he 
could look back upon years crowded with 
achievements, it was because he had improved 
every day. This, after all, is the secret of 
genius and success. Look at men like Mr. 
Moody or Phillips Brooks. Without this dis- 
position to work, splendid natural endow-' 
ments may go to waste. What young Chris- 
tian studying Paul can choose to be a drone 
or an idler instead of a worker? 

Parallel verses: Acts 16: 6-10; 20: 24, 28, 35; 
21: 10-14; 26: 19,22; Rom. 1: 16; 8: 35, 37-39; 
Gal. 2: 20; Phil. 3: 13; 4: 12, 13; Col. 1: 9; 
Thess. 2: 1-12. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


UNION OF TWO OF OUR SOCIETIES. 
During the last few weeks the American 
Education Society (formerly called the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society) and the 
New West Education Commission have com- 
pleted an arrangement which will enable the 
work of both societies after the first of Sep- 
tember to be carried on under one admin- 
istration. The date mentioned is the be- 
ginning of the school year in the various 
academies, schools and other institutions of 
learning carried on under the auspices and 
supervision of the New West Education Com- 
mission. 

Now that negotiations to such an end have 
been completed, and in a manner most satis- 
factory to those connected with both organi- 
zations, it is hoped by all interested in the 
great work of furnishing a Christian education 
to the youth of our land, and by those con- 
cerned in the active management of both of 
those well-known societies, that the union 
will meet with the unqualified approval of the 
denomination and that the same will be 
heartily expressed in the future in liberal 
contributions from our churches and by a con- 
stantly increasing number of gifts from public- 
spirited citizens throughout the country. 

By such an arrangement the offices of both 
societies at Boston and Chicago will be con- 
solidated, the expense of administering the 
business and affairs of the organizations will 
be lessened and their good work more effectu- 
ally accomplished. When the above-men- 
tioned arrangement goes into effect it is fully 
believed that all the advantages of a consoli- 
dation will be realized by both societies. 

Although it seems to be necessary for the 
proper protection of various property interests 
that the corporate existence of both societies 
be continued for the present, still it is hoped 
that a legal union may be perfected at an 
early day. In the meantime each of the so- 
cieties will take steps to add the word “ Con- 
gregational”’ to its corporate name, as many 
have thought for some time that such a change 
should be made. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Regions Beyond, the organ of the Grattan 
Guinness Mission in England, calls special at- 
tention to South America as a mission field, 
termingit the Neglected Continent. There are 
millions of unevangelized Indians in the in- 
terior and, though a large majority of the 
people are statistically reckoned as Christians, 
Romanism shows its darkest colors in South 
America, not only in respect to its perverted 
teachings but as regards the superstition and 
utter ignorance of the masses. According to 
the above-mentioned periodical Colombia with 
its population of 4,000,000 has but three mission 
stations. Ecuador with from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 of people has no Protestant mis- 
sionary and never had any ; neither has Bolivia 
with its 2,300,000 souls a resident Protestant 
missionary. There are only eighteen workers 
for the 4,000,000 people of the Argentine Re- 
public and Patagonia. The Salvation Army 
is not blind to the opportunities and needs of 
South America. Major and Mrs. Clibborn, the 
new commanders in that country, have recently 
arrived in Buenos Ayres and are already 
planning to extend their good work into Chile. 
The War-Cry is published in Spanish and the 
time in which the army officers acquire the 
language is amazingly short. 

A significant incident in India is the forma- 
tion of a national association to put an end to 
the exclusive appropriation by the Brahmans 
of the highest and most remunerative offices 
in the government service. In former days 
“Indian” and ‘ Brahman ’”’ were convertible 
terms, but now we find the word “ National ”’ as 
opposed to the * Brahman,” an indication not 
only that the barriers of caste are weakening 
but also that the Brahman is ceasing tw re- 
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ceive the submission and veneration of ajj 
Hindus, as the gospel of Him who is no re. 
specter of persons is spreading throughout the 
land. 

After sixty years of help and oversight the 
English Baptist Missionary Society is about 
to withdraw all pecuniary assistance from the 
Nassau and Bahamas churches. This district 
which now assumes self-support includes nine. 
teen islands baving ninety-four native evan. 
gelists, who are superintended by one Euro. 
pean missionary. After four years of gradually 
decreasing grants San Domingo, Turk’s and 
Carios Islands are also to be thrown upon 
their own resources. These contain fourteen 
stations with two missionaries and forty evan. 
gelists. The same course is to be taken in the 
near future in Trinidad with its twenty sta. 
tions, two missionaries and thirteen evangel- 
ists. This is an excellent record for the West 
Indies. 

It is doubtful if the most orthodox Chris- 
tians could give a better explanation of the 
doctrine of original sin than did a bright 
young Celestial. The Chineseare not brought 
up to believe in original sin, as the Confucian 
doctrines teach innate purity and uprightness, 
Accordingly, when a Baptist brother in China 
examined a group of candidates for baptism, 
there was some hesitancy in regard to the 
question of Adam’s sin, but an intelligent 
convert came to the rescue and offeref the 
following explanation: ‘Sin is like garlic. 
You may keep the seed going for 5,000 years, 
one plant after another, but garlic seeds will 
always produce garlic stock. They will never 
turn into something sweet. You may cut all 
the top off but if a bit of the root is there, up 
will come garlic again, and it 1s garlic for 
everlasting, and nothing but garlic, and the 
same kind of garlic.” 

Dr. J. G. Paton vigorously refutes state- 
ments in regard to the South Sea Islands 
made in a Blue Book published under sanc- 
tion of a colonial secretary. It contains an 
attack upon the missionaries for selling rum, 
beer and firearms and for “‘ being so much 
away from their stations,’ while the Romanist 
fathers are praised. Dr. Paton says in reply 
there is not a shadow of truth for such charges. 
Not a missionary in the New Hebrides has 
ever engaged in trade of any kind or in any 
mercantile pursuit. Each missionary is sol- 
emnly bound to spend his whole time and 
energy on the spiritual work of the mission 
and has a well-merited furlough no oftener 
than once in five years. Dr. Paton is justly 
indignant in behalf of the missionaries and 
Christian islanders, who have sent him to 
America and to England on purpose to at- 
range for a prohibition of intoxicants, opium 
and firearms. It is unnecessary to say that 
the devotion of the Romish priests is greatly 
exaggerated. It is a significant fact that not 
until the dangerous pioneering work had been 
accomplished by the Presbyterian mission- 
aries and life and property became safe in 
twenty islands did the French Catholics settle 
there. 

From far-away Kodaikanal in the Palnai 
Hills, some 7,000 feet above the ocean, comes 
an interesting account of a spiritual confer 
ence not unlike the yearly gatherings of all 
denominations at Keswick, Eng., and at North- 
field in this country. Churchmen and Non- 
conformists stood side by side in speech and 
knelt together in supplication for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life. Preceded by a week of 
prayer meetings, the convention was held in 
the early mornings in one of the bungalows, 
where sometimes over thirty missionaries 2 
sembled. Similar conventions have been held 
in different parts of British India, and at the 
Keswick convention of 1893 a request was 
made that an English deputation wight be 
sent to India to promote further spiritual 
awakening. 
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Literature 





pLFFICULTLES IN OBTAINING TRANS- 
LATIONS. 


A recent issue of the Publishers’ Weekly 
describes the outcome of a prize competi- 
tion in translations instituted not long ago 
by Brentano’s, the New York publishing 
house. It is decidedly unsatisfactory. No 
statement of the conditions of the competi- 
tion is made in the Publishers’ Weekly but 
some of them at least may be inferred from 
what is declared. Most of the translations 
sent in were from the German. The best 
French writers of short stories were badly 
represented, and nothing taken from Italian 
or Spanish originals proved available. The 
only prize awarded—apparently it was in- 
tended originally to give several—was won 
by Miss C. S. Copeland of Sparhill, N. Y., 
her translations being made from several of 
Paul Heyse’s short stories. 

Whether because of ignorance or inadver- 
tence many of the competitors selected pro- 
ductions which had been translated already 
and which therefore had been barred out. 
But the most common as well as the most 
serious obstacle to success proved to be the 
inability of the translators to make a proper 
use of English. It was clear that most of 
them could read the original French, Ger- 
man or other foreign language with compar- 
ative fluency but they were incompetent to 
imitate the peculiarities of the styles of the 
foreign authors or to indicate shades of 
weaning by fitting selections of English 
terms. What sometimes and with a certain 
propriety has been termed the ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ of the original they almost wholly 
failed to reproduce. 

Probably the only practicable method of 
obtaining good translations is to pay enough 
for them to make it worth the while of really 
accomplished literary people, who also are 
scholars in some degree, to give their time 
to such work, There are men and women 
who are experts in one or more foreign 
tongues as well as in English. and who also 
are so familiar with this or that foreign. au- 
thor as to have absorbed something of his 
very manner of thought and expression. 
These by taking sufficient pains usually suc- 
ceed in rendering into English much of the 
external flavor, and even of the inner spirit, 
of the writings of foreign authors. But 
such possible translators seldom enter com- 
petitions, although the holding of such a 
competition was a good planand might have 
been expected fairly to develop some hith- 
erto unperceived ability. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
NAPOLEON ONCE MORE. 


A few months ago M. Legouvé of the 
French Academy published in the Revue 
Bleue a remarkable sketch on Napoleon 
Since His Death, in which he declared ‘‘ very 
few statesmen placed at the head of our 
government during the last sixty years have 
more profoundly influenced our affairs while 
they were in this world than has Napoleon 
from the time he left it.” But though this 
Political influence seems to have suffered a 
final eclipse after the disasters of 1870-71 
and the death of the Prince Imperial, inter- 
est in all the details of Napoleon's career has 
byno means decreased. In fact, of late it has 
‘ppeared to be growing, if we may judge from 
the volume of the recent Napoleonic litera- 
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ture. The memoirs of Count Chaptal and 
Chancellor Pasquier, with M. Lévy’s labored 
effort to show that Napoleon was a respecta- 
ble but misunderstood middle-class gentle- 
man, have each been seized with eager 
curiosity. It is therefore to a reading pub- 
lic more familiar with his subject than is 
ordinarily true that Mr. William O’C. Mor- 
ris sends out his book on Napoleon in 
Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations series. 

Mr. Morris’s attitude toward Napoleon is 
at times puzzling. In his preface, while 
speaking of Napoleon’s detractors, he says 
that ‘‘M. Taine deserves the name of the 
minute philosopher of calumny.”’ Never- 
theless one cannot read very far in this 
volume without feeling that here is evidence 
enough to prove M. Taine’s main contention, 
for what is that contention? Simply that 
Napoleon was of the type so beautifully 
illustrated by the Italian princes of the fif- 
teenth century and immortalized in the 
writings of Machiavelli. Mr. Morris not 
only practically concedes this in describing 
certain of Napoleon’s most daring acts of 
duplicity, but also acknowledges that Napo 
leon believed ‘‘ that the world is ruled by 
force’’ and that he possessed inexorable 
resolution in compassing ends, with l\itule 
scruple as regards means.”’ 

It is necessary to add that these quoted 
phrases stand beside statements that he had 
‘*a deep sense of the divine, a temper kindly, 
if sometimes vehement” and the like, some 
of whichare morethandoubtful. Although 
Mr. Morris is too much of a historian to 
leave out the facts which condemn his hero 
—for example, in the treatment of Venice and 
in the coup d’ état of 1799—he apparently tries 
to make out as favorable a case as possible. 
In describing the preparations for the coup 
d état he says, **‘ Napoleon formed a plan of 
operations which strikingly shows how he 
could exhibit, in the domain of politics, the 
skill in stratagem in which he was pre- 
eminent in war.’’ To call such things po- 
litical strategy is much as if one would 
speak of burglary as an enterprising form 
of trade. Still, as long as Mr. Morris gives 
his readers the facts they cannot complain 
because his views call for an exercise of 
occasional independence in judgment on 
their part. After all, M. Legouvé is right 
when he says no one now knows what will 
be posterity’s final judgment upon Napoleon. 
And M. Legouvé adds an exclamation which 
cannot fail to be of interest to Americans. 
His words are: ‘* O, if with so much genius 
this man had had in his veins one drop of 
the blood of Washington, what a France 
he would have created!”’ 

Since Mr. Morris has an established repu- 
tation as a writer on military affairs, his 
comments on Napoleon’s campaigns will 
naturally attract attention. However, his 
theory that in the Waterloo campaign Na- 
poleon’s intention was first to place himself 
‘*between the armies of Bliicher and Wel- 
lington”’ has been demolished several times, 
and most recently by Mr. John C. Ropes. 
Furthermore, his discussion of D’Erlon’s 
wanderings while Ligny and Quatre-Bras 
were being fought would carry the idea that 
Napoleon expected D’ Erlon to march toward 
St. Amand, while Napoleon’s own dispatches 
to Ney: and his reprimand of Ney the next 
day for not keeping his corps together 
absolutely exclude this notion. Napoleon 
assumed that Ney would easily drive off 
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Wellington at Quatre-Bras and would be in 
a situation to send the necessary troops to 
help crush the Prussians. Throughout his 
account of Waterloo Mr. Morris is too severe 
on Ney aad Grouchy and not severe enough 
on their chief. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these minor defects Mr. Morris has produced 
a satisfactory brief account of the great 
emperor, and especially satisfactory because 
it keeps before the reader Napoleon's im- 
portant relation to the work of the Revolu- 
tion. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 

There remains a great deal of sturdy 
religion which questions the conclusions of 
the Higher Criticism intelligently and fear 
lessly. An illustration of it occurs in the 
volume Jack- Knife and Brambles [Publish- 
ing House of the M. E, Church, South], by 
A. G. Haygood, Sr. It embodies a great 
deal of wholesome common sense and sound 
piety. Nevertheless it fails to do justice to 
the reverent purpose and valuable scholar- 
ship of many of the members ot that school 
of critics and it underestimates the value of 
their conclusions. Probably the truth will 
be found ultimately to lie midway between 
the two extremes. The author’s style does 
not suit the dignity and importance of his 
aim. He lapses too often into undue sever- 
ity and sometimes carries colloquialisms to 
the verge of coarseness. There is much 
which is good in his pages, however, and 
his protests against interference with the 
right of private judgment are commendable. 

The First Congregational Church in Fort 
Scott, Kansas, has published in a neat vol- 
ume, entitled Why Are So Few Men In the 
Churches? and Remedies [$1.00], a series of 
chapters apparently delivered before it by 
the author, its pastor, Rev. C. N. Queen. 
The substance of it also has been delivered 
as an address before the Congregational 
Association of Southern Kansas. It is emi- 
nently popular in style and in material it 
shows the results of much inquiry and study 
in relation to its important topic. The lan- 
guage sometimes is more familiar than is 
usually heard from the pulpit but there are 
many persons to whom some freedom ip 
this respect is attractive. Perhaps a little 
too much has been conceded to them here 
or there in the volume, but it embodies 
much solid and permanently valuable matter. 

In Linsey-Woolsey and Other Addresses 
[Standard Publishing Co. $1.50] the execu- 
tors of the late Isaac Errett, LL. D., have 
published fourteen of his productions on 
different religious or other subjects. They 
illustrate extremes of thought and style, 
from unrefined brusqueness in the state- 
ment of commonplaces to the illustration of 
a considerable degree of intellectual and 
rhetorical ability. Throughout they are the 
reasonings and appeals of a large-hearted 
and warm-hearted man. Dr. Errett’s por- 
trait forms the frontispiece. 

STORIES. 

Looking Within [A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.00], 
by J. W. Roberts, is as fanciful as Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward upon which it ap- 
pears to be modeled to some degree and to 
which it is an answer. Too much of it is 
occupied by preliminary material and as a 
literary composition it has evident defects. 
Butas a portrayal of certain evil consequenc ¢ 
which would result almost inevitably, were 
Mr. Bellamy’s scheme to be realized in prae- 
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tice, it is vivid and instructive. Even the 
absurdity of such a supposition as that of a 
successful attempt to cause everybody to 
resemble everybody else, so far as to destroy 
individuality of look, does not neutralize 
he force of its general teaching. Those 
who have been impressed by Looking Back- 
ward will be wise to read portions of it 
with care. 

Paula Ferris [Lee & Shepard. $1.25], by 
Mary F. Sanborn, a society story, is not *ery 
uplifting in its theme, and it does not leave 
a good impression on the whole. It deals 
with a misunderstanding between a husband 
and his wife and with the temporary fasci- 
nation of the latter by another man. Her 
eyes are opened in time to save her from 
utter ruin, and the outcome purports to be 
the establishment of genuine affection be- 
tween the wedded pair in spite of the wife’s 
evil secret, but the experience described is 
utterly unlikely and not one which it is 
well to portray so minutely, although it may 
serve to some as a warning. Artistically 
speaking, it was a mistake to introduce the 
second lover as such. The book is well 
written, so far as style goes. Stories of 
the Railway [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents] contains four short stories which 
have been printed before in Scrilner’s Maga- 
zine. They are As the Sparks Fly Upward, 
by G. A. Hibbard; How I Sent My Aunt to 
Baltimore, by C. S. Davison; Run to Seed, 
by Thomas Nelson Page, and Flandroe’s 
Mogul, by A. C. Gordon. Each is a vivid, 
vigorous narrative, decidedly interesting and 
well suited for summer reading. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mr. C. E. Edwords has made up an un- 
commonly interesting and instructive vol- 
ume, Camp-Fires of a Naturalist [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50], from the notes of Prof. 
L. L. Dyche of the Kansas State University. 
Prof. Dyche is an enthusiast as an naturalist 
and sportsman and these chapters are se- 
lected from his records of fourteen different 
expeditions into the far Western and North- 
ern regions after wild game with the special 
purpose of securing specimens for the uni- 
versity museum. He has been so successful 
that his collection apparently far surpasses 
all others of the same sort in the world, a 
fact the more important because the process 
of extinction is going on rapidly in the cases 
of not a few of the species described. In 
some particulars his conclusions differ from 
those of other experts in the same line, such 
as Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, one of whose 
volumes on the subject we reviewed last 
week, but upon the most important subjects 
they seem to agree. Mr. Edwords has intro- 
duced some excellent illustrations and the 
narrative style of the book is very entertain- 
ing. 

Recreations in Botany [Harper & Bros, 
$1.50], by Caroline A. Creevey is somewhat 
too scientific in terms for beginners in botany 
but not at all too much so for those who 
possess some little acquaintance with that 
branch of learning. They will find it not 
only intelligible but entertaining. It deals 
with the subject in a broad way with a 
sufficiency of detail yet without tediousness. 
It is illustrated freely and well.——Dr. L. B. 
Sperry, lecturer on Sanitary Science at Carle- 
ton College, in his Confidential Talks with 
Young Men [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents] discusses sex and propagation, stim- 
ulants, amusements, etc., at considerable 
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length. He deals with the subject of sex in 
its various relations very frankly but with 
good judgment and impressiveness, The 
book strikes us as superior to most upon 
its topic which we have seen. 


MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 


The Thinker [$3.00] goes over the field of 
Biblical expository and theological thought 
and groups many of its selections geographi- 
cally. Many eminent preachers or critics 
are represented in its columns and it gives 
the reader a large variety of valuable mate- 
rial.——Another religious magazine on our 
table is the Quiver [$1.50] which supplies 
well chosen and illustrated Sunday and gen- 
eral reading, and opens with a very interest- 
ing account of the recent discovery of a 
buried British-Roman town in Silchester, 
Eng. Here, too, are the Biblical World 
[$2.00] which discusses editorially the dis- 
tinction between facts and truths with spe- 
cial reference to the use of the Bible, and 
papers on The Date of the Crucifixion, by 
Rey. Arthur Wright and on Sectarianism 
and Missions as Illustrated in Mohammedan- 
ism by D. A. Walker, as well as other con- 
tributions; the Homiletic Review [$3.00] 
meant especially for preachers; the Preach- 
ers’ Magazine [$1.50] similarly intended and 
composed; the Silver Cross [$1.00] the able 
and agreeable organ of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons; and Lend a Hand [$2.00] in 
which are good, practical papers on the late 
General Armstrong, College Settlements, etc. 

Ilere, too, are several educational publi- 
cations. One is Astronomy and Physics 
[$4.00], published at Carleton College and 
ranking with scientific issues of the best 
class; the Chautauguan [$2.00] well known 
and just at this time naturally in unusual 
demand; University Extension [$1.50], pub- 
lished by fhe American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching of Philadel- 
phia and eminently suggestive; and the 
University Extension World [$1.00] which 
has a similar aim and makes prominent a 
portrait and sketch of Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

Two or three additional and miscellane- 
ous, but by no means unimportant, maga- 
zines are the Journal of American Folk- Lore, 
which has two bright articles about ancient 
weddings and marriage customs in New 
England, various papers relating to Indian 
life, etc., and the American Journal of Poli- 
tics [$4.00], in which Currency and Banking 
Reform, The Citizen in Politics, Why Mu- 
nicipal Government Fails and other topics 
are handled briefly but well. 





NOTES. 
Some one says in the Chicago Tribune 
that, after completing the novel upon which 
he is engaged at present, Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton will abandon fiction and confine himself 
to historical writing. 

—— We learn from Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
that the report mentioned in our issue of Aug. 
17, that Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s story, Jane 
Field, has not been a financial success is in- 
correct. The first edition included 7,000 copies 
and the book is already in its second edition. 
We regret to have been misinformed and are 
very glad to publish the much more satisfac- 
tory truth. 

— The city of Boston was authorized to 
establish its public library in 1847. Its trus- 
tees have republished in their July Bulletin 
the report prepared by Edward Everett, the 
president of the board, and George Ticknor 
and submitted on July 6, 1852, setting forth 
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the policy which has been pursued ever singe, 
This report had become very scarce and de. 
mands for it continue to be made frecuently, 

—— Literary clubs appear to flourish in Ip. 
diana. The New York Tribune states that 
there are a hundred and seventy-three in that 
State, of which twenty are composed of men 
only, a hundred and eight of women only, and 
the remaining forty-five of both sexes. One 
of those whose members are women only ig 
made up of farmers’ wives. Its members 
meet at one another’s houses and some of 
them have to go more than three miles ip 
order to attend. 

— We take pleasure in correcting the er. 
roneous report of the death of Mrs. Sarah K, 
Bolton, of Cleveland, O., formerly of our own 
staff and more recently the author of Famous 
American Authors, Lives of Girls Who Became 
Famous, Social Studies in England, and other 
well known volumes. She is still young, is 
very much alive, and has not had any “lin. 
gering illness.’”” The Mrs. Bolton who died 
recently was a Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, of Indi- 
anapolis, author of Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
Union Forever, and other songs and poems. 
She was eighty-one years old. 

—— Judge Colt, of the United States Circuit 
Court, recently gave a decision that the facts 
in the lives of public men are public property, 
The family of the late George H. Corliss, the 
inventor, had objected to the publication of 
details in his career and had attempted to pro. 
hibit it by legal measures. Judge Colt’s de- 
cision establishes the principle that no one 
who is actually a public character, like a great 
inventor, however much he may seek to avoid 
publicity, may forbid, nor can his heirs pre- 
vent, the publication in a proper manner of 
the facts in his life. The utmost which he, or 
they, can do is to decline to furnish informa- 
tion and to let the world know that they do 
not approve such publication. This case is to 
be appealed to a higher court but the decision 
is likely to be sustained. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By Charles 
Sumner. pp. 132. 75 cents. 

George H. Ellis. Boston. 

THE NEW BIBLE AND ITs NEW USES. By J. H. 
Crooker. pp. 286. $1.00. 

A. M. Thayer & Co. Boston. 

ETuHics OF Success. By W. M. Thayer. pp. 44. 
$1.00. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

A CHILD’s HIsToRY OF FRANCE.. By John Bonner, 
pp. 406. $2.00. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By Henry 
James. pp. 232. $1.00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant. )p. 389. 
$1.50. 

EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by Alice M. 
Earle and Emily E. Ford. pp. 216. $1.0). 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLB. By Himself. pp. 
331. $2.25. 

THE AKBMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. Edited by H. Bb. Swete, 
D.D. pp. 34. $1.60. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By E. Petarel, 
D.D. pp. 597. $4.50 

PAPER COVERS. 


J.B. Millett Co. Boston. 3 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR Works. Parts [X- 
XII. Edited by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas 
and Karl Klauser. 60 cents each. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. fs 
Nor ANGELS QuiTE. By N.H. Dole. pp. 327. 50 
cents. oa 
JOSEPH ZALMONAH. By Edward King. pp. 365 
50 cents. 
Bureau of Supplies for Christian Workers. New 
av 


ven. 
THE KING’s BuS(NESS. pp. 521. $1.00. 
F. Pennyson —_ New York. i 
THE PAssING SHOW. By R. H. Savage. pp. 326. 
50 cents, 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
ABNORMAL MAN. By Arthur MacDonald. pp. 45. 
Weather Bureau. Washingtoi. 
THE CLIMATE OF CHICAGO. By Prof. H. A. Hazen. 
pp. 137. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
pp. 103. 25 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
June-August. YALE REVIEW. 
August. NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
September. CHAUTAUQUAN.— QUIVER. — Porcua 
IENCE MONTHLY.—GODEY’S.— WORTHINGTON $+ 
—FRANK LESLIE’S. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A missionary in Maine finds the greatest 
hindrance to Christian work in the constant 
drawing of denominational lines in the daily 
life of small commmnities. 

There must be an unusual share of grace 
possessed by the choir and congregation of 
the church in which every member of the 
choir has held the position for more than 
twenty years 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
Scandinavian Congregational churches are be- 
coming so numerous in this section of the 
country. The harmony which prevails among 
them is worth noting, too. 

It is somewhat unusual to have kindergar- 
tens included in achurch’s benevolent objects, 
but there is no doubt of the: worth of the 
cause. It is, too, a little out of the beaten 
track when a Junior Endeavor Society takes 
the time of the Sunday morning service. The 
little child leads in many ways. 

Many of the smaller churches, in the West 
particularly, are feeling keenly the financial 
depression and church work consequently 
drags, but it is refreshing to receive from an 
enthusiastic young minister recently settled 
in one of the Colorado mining camps such 
hopeful words as these: ‘‘ Ihave the smallest 
church, the biggest field and the nicest people 
anywhere around.” 

This same financial trouble gives the church 
new opportunities for proving its power to 
help all men in all emergencies. 





A PLUCKY MISSOURI CHURCH. 
Another Southwestern church has at length 


come out from a condition of questionable 
existence into one of assured place and power. 
This time it is the Tabernacle Church of St. 
Joseph, Rev. Albert Bushnell, pastor. For 
years it was seriously hampered through old 
prejudices, shifting population and lack of 


aggressive leadership. 


ERNACLE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCMs 
ST» JOSEPH, MOs 








The church in 1890 started a new edifice and 
the Sunday school portion was completed. 
Here for three years the church worshiped, 
steadily growing in all departments of its 
work till larger quarters became imperative. 
Early last winter money was raised to com- 
plete the building. The auditorium is now 
finished and was occupied for the first time 
last Sunday. The Congregationalists now 
have the best and most commodious sanctuary 
in the city, and are a united, aggressive and 
gtowing organization. Best of all, this Taber- 
nacle Church is not only first in its sanctuary 
advantages but it holds a commanding posi- 
tion among the other churches as an evangel- 
izing agency. 

The church edifice is of brick with brown 
stone trimmings. It is 120 feet long by sixty 
wide, divided in the center, one-half compris- 
tog the auditorium and the other the Sunday 
School rooms, which are so arranged that 
most of the classes can be entirely by them- 
— Beneath the Sunday school rooms 
: re are large apartments arranged for varied 

nes of social and institutional work. The 
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main floor of the auditorium is seated with 
pews and the gallery withcbairs. Theseating 
capacity is 600, which by making use of the 
Sunday school rooms in connection can be in- 
creased to 900. Its cost was $30,000. 


SCANDINAVIAN CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS IN CONFERENCE. 

The Eastern Evangelical Association, rep- 
resenting eighteen Swedish and three Nor- 
wegian churches, held its annual meeting in 
Union Church, Worcester, Mass., Aug. 19-21. 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday nights gospel 
meetings were held in which the pastors and 
brethren from the different churches partici- 
pated. Sunday forenoon a communion service 
was held and in the afternoon the annual ser- 
mon was delivered. Monday forenoon the 
conference transacted business and heard re- 
ports. Iu the afternoon the officers were 
elected, a committee on a hymn-book to co- 
operate with a committee for the same pur. 
pose in Norway was chosen, and also a com- 
mittee to see what could be done in the shape 
of a hand-book to be used in the churches. 
Two delegates were chosen for the National 
Conference of Dano-Norwegian Churches, to 
be held in Chicago in September. 

The remainder of the time was occupied by 
discussing a question relating to the impor- 
tance of the local church as a factor in the 
progress of God’s kingdom and the duty of 
each individual Christian to unite with it. 
Reports from the field showed progress. The 
spirit of the meeting was good, the gospel 
meetings resulted in a revived interest, the 
communion service was uplifting and the con- 
ference was marked by a strong tendency 
toward the aim which the association has 
set up—harmony and mutual sympathy among 
the churches, the workers and the field. The 
Union Churck kindly gave the use of its ves- 
try as it also shows its hospitality and interest 
in the Dano-Norwegian work by having freely 
opened its doors for regular Dano-Norwegian 
meetings every Sunday and once during the 
week. 8. K. D. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rey. E. L. Clark, D. D., pastor elect of the Central 
Church, arrived in Boston on the Scythia last Sun- 
day after an extended stay abroad. He will begin 
his work Sunday, Sept. 10.—Rev. S. E. Herrick, 
DL. D., has spent the summer at Quogue, Long Island, 
N.Y. He will return to the city this week and will 
conduct the services at Mt. Vernon Church next 
Sunday. 


Rev. F. J. Marsh, New England superintendent of 
the C.S.S. and P. 8., has returned from inspecting 
the society’s work in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin and is in Boston subject to the call of the 
churches, ready to report the progress and needs 
which he has seen. 


The congregations at Hope Church, Cambridge- 
port, have increased in size during the hot weather 
and there has been a corresponding interest in the 
work of the church. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Car- 
penter, has taken no vacation. 


After being on duty most of the summer, Dr. Ar- 
thur Little of the Second Church, Dorchester, has 
left for two months’ absence in the West, in the 
course of which he will preach two Sundays at the 
Pilgrim Church in St. Louis. Meantime his own 
pulpit will be supplied by Rev. Messrs. E. N. Pack- 
ard, D. D., A. 8. Twombly, D. D., and F. H. Means. 


Massachusetts. 

For the last few Sunday evenings the North 
Church, Newton, has been experimenting with open 
air services, holding them at 6 P. M. and following 
them up with a prayer meeting in the chapel. 
Among the speakers already heard have been Rev. 
Messrs. R. B. Tobey and H. A. Bridgman. Evangel- 
ist S. M. Sayford is to preach next Sunday. Two 
laymen from Eliot Church, Messrs. H. E. Cobb and 
C. E. Eddy, shared the platform one evening and 
made effective addresses. The singing and the 
speaking attract many who are not in the habit of 
entering the church edifice. Sometimes as many as 
a dozen bicyclists wheeling by dismount and join 
the audience, which gives most respectful attention. 
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A lot in the rear of the church has just been pur- 
chased on which a parsonage will be erected. There 
are a number of Armenians in the Sunday school, 
and the church, under the leadership of Rev. Dan- 
iel Greene, is reaching out in various ways to ele- 
vate the community. 


There is considerable religious interest among 
the members of the Boys’ Brigade connected with 
the Highland Church in Lowell. The pastor, Rev. 
C. L. Merriam, bas remained in the city during 
August while so many ministers were away and has 
his reward in seeing ten of these boys make choice 
of Christ as their great Captain.——Rev. G. F. Kenn- 
gott of the First Church has gone to St. Louis as 
one of the Massachusetts delegates to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention. Miss Annie Harlow of 
the same church is also a delegate. By special in- 
vitation she has been assisting in the Sunday school 
work in Chicago thissummer. _ 

The little church in Hudson, organized in 1889, 
is making good headway under the care of Rev. 
Granville Yager. The society has recently pur- 
chased a building lot and desires to erect a house 
of worship, but is greatly in need of help on ac- 
count of the industrial depression. 


In Newburyport the churches have been at work 
all summer excepting two or three which are now 
closed. Rev. C. P. Mills is in Chicago, and mean- 
while the North Church is having the old coat of 
mastic removed and a course of faced brick takes 
its place, which with granite colored trimmings 
will greatly improve the edifice. The new bronze 
statue of W. L. Garrison, recently presented to the 
city, stands before this church, in which he was 
once denied the privilege of speaking on slavery. 


Recognizing the closing of the mills in Fall River 
as a special opportunity for aggressive Christian 
work, a Gospel Carriage Association has been 
formed which is doing encouraging work daily. 
The officers of the association are from the different 
churches. A meeting outside of the Central Mission 
was largely attended, and the subsequent gathering 
in the chapel showed good results.——The French 
church has been holding tent meetings nightly, with 
different preachers. The audiences have been large 
and interested.—The Scandinavians of the city 
have services each week at the chapel of the Central 
Mission. 


Union and Plymouth Churches, Worcester, have 
drawn up a protest against the Sunday work on the 
street railways.——The corner stone for the Scandi- 
navian Free Church at Millville was laid Aug. 22. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. J. R. Thurs- 
ton, N. C. Barrie, 8. K. Didriksen, L. M. Pierce and 
D. M. Didriksen. 


Following out a suggestion made in the Congrega- 
tionalist, the King’s Sons of the church in Stock- 
bridge have sent out personal invitations each Sat- 
urday to all strangers in town whose names could be i 
obtained. This has resulted ina slight increase of 
attendance at some of the services, and has certainly 
proved the hospitable desire of the church.——The 
edifice of the village church of West Stockbridge, 
Rev. W. W. Curtis, pastor, has been prettily frescoed 
and new carpets have been laid. It was closed four 
weeks for repairs. 

Maine. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Foster, in behalf of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Maine Missionary Society, has been 
doing patient and effectual work in the northern 
part of Franklin and Somerset Counties. Many of 
the settlements have had no religious privileges, 
not even a Sunday school, and it was difficult to move 
the people to any effort to secure either. But in 
almost every place some progress was made, and 
money was secured for hymn-books, Sunday school 
books and in one place an organ. Meetings on 
Sunday increased from five or six to thirty or 
forty and in one place to 100. 

The trustees of the Maine Missionary Society have 
unanimously elected Rev. E. M. Cousins as field 
secretary, and it is expected that he will begin his 
work about the first of October. He has had two 
flattering calls to Massachusetts churches, but 
Maine cannot spare him yet. 


Rev. Charles Whittier, general missionary for 
Eastern Maine, bas been visiting Outer Long Island 
church for a week or more, looking after the inter- 
ests of the church and people there. Mr. T. B. Hatt 
will close his mission there with August, when he 
returns to Revere College———Mr. Charles E. Mc- 
Kinley of Andover Seminary has finished his supply 
at Monroe and Swanville, where he did excellent 
work. 

New Hampshire. 

Till within a recent date the one Protestant pulpit 

of Bartlett has been supplied by transient preachers. 
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Two years of permanent ministry has brought a 
visible moral and material change. The Sunday 
school and prayer meeting are thought to average 
relatively larger than any church in the State, Out 
of eleven sects, one-half Catholic and largely from 
people over the line, a church is being formed, nec- 
essarily Congregational. A newcommunion set has 
been obtained and the Lord’s Supper established, 
the interior of the chapel bas been completely re- 
furnished and electric lights introduced. Rev. H. 
M. Holmes is in charge. 

A new chapel was dedicated, Aug. 15, in Hillsboro 
Center, to take the place of the former house of 
worship. Its 800 pound bell was given by Mrs. A. F. 
Westcott of Lowell. 

The church in West Center Harbor has received a 
communion set from the church in Center Harbor. 
—-Skilled musicians among the summer boarders 
have assisted in the music of the church in Rindge. 

Rhode Istand. 

Early in the season reference was made to a spe- 
cial union effort put forth to check the flagrant vio- 
lation of the Sabbath at some of the principal shore 
resorts of the State. Shows of the Wild West order 
have continued without interruption, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent enforcement of the law. The neigh- 
boring church at Riverside, under the leadership of 
its pastor, Rev. W. B. Forbush, Ph. D., has, however, 
striven to do its part to stem the current by holding 
three services each Sunday afternoon at the adja- 
cent shore resorts, Crescent Park, Bullock’s Point 
and Silver Spring. Sunday schools have been sus- 
tained at the last two places. The interest among 
the cottagers at Bullock’s Point has been so great as 
the make it likely that a chapel will be built next 
spring. Mr. Forbush has been aided in the work by 
Mr. G. W.C. Hill, a student. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Under the leadership of Rev. J. B. Felt, the new 
minister at Carthage, the number of the congrega- 
tion has doubled. The Sunday school also is greatly 
increased._—Rev. T.T. Davies of Richville has re- 
moved $500 indebtedness from the parsonage and 
made great improvements on the church and par- 
sonage property. A Christian Endeavor Society has 
been formed. The churches, both English and 
Welsh, have never been more prosperous. 

The church in Moravia, Rey. W. H. Hampton, 
pastor, held reunion services, Aug. 24, of the minis- 
ters, members of the choir, church and society dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The addresses were 
chiefly concerning music—Its Place in Public Wor- 
ship, Music, Old and New, Its Power, Who Should 
Sing in Church Service, and The Model Choir—many 
musical selections were given and a handsome 
French clock was presented to Mr. W. H. Van Etten, 
who has led the choir for twenty-five years. 

New Jersey. 

The Belleville Avenue Church of Newark loses 
one of its most helpful and beloved members in Dr. 
J. E. Janes, who, after twenty years of service as 
superintendent of its Sunday school, has removed to 
Pasadena, Cal. His friends expressed their affec- 
tion and regret by a banquet held in his honor and 
by many gifts. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Indiana. 

The financial depression at East Chicago, caused 
by the closing of the factories there, is so great as 
to seriously embarrass the church in its work. The 
pastor, Rev. H. A. Kerns, is holding on, however, 
and doing an excellent work. He expects to share 
in the seminary work the coming year. 

Michigan. 

The church at Baroda, organized during the past 
year, will erect a $3,000 house of worship.——The 
board of trustees of the State Association meets at 
Lansing, Sept. 20, to consider the home missionary 
exigency in the State. 

THE WEST. 
Minuvesota. 

The church in New Ulm has enlarged its building, 
adding parlors and Sunday schvol rooms, the seat- 
ing capacity now being 300. The church has affected 
the community favorably, even those who do not 
attend its services. Once Sunday was devoted to 
business and pleasure and the German language 
was commonly spoken on the streets. Now Sunday 
is quiet and orderly and the German language is 
rarely heard. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Campbell, re- 
cently entered the ministry from the teacher’s pro- 
fession. 

Rev. Mark Levy has closed a two months’ engage- 
ment with the Park Rapids church and is preaching 
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to churches in Minneapolis.-—Mr. W. A. Warren 

of East Brainerd has been invited to take charge 

of new work in Mankato. ‘ 
Kansas. 

The church in Powhattan, Rev. L. E. Potter, pas- 
tor, dedicated its house of worship July 30. The 
building cost $2,000, and all indebtedness except 
$500 to the C. C. B.S. was removed at the service. 
This church, which is the only one in the place, was 
organized witbin a year and for most of this time 
has been without a pastor, yet it has not missed a 
weekly prayer meeting or Sunday school service, 
has built this house of worship and pays the pastor 


each month. 
Nebraska. 


Since last March fifty-five have united with the 
church in Creighton, Rev. J. W. Barron, pastor. 
Mrs. Barron and daughter have gone to England for 
ayear. The church has bad associated with it for 
many years as an out-station the little village of Ba- 
zile Mills, three milesaway. As an outcome of some 
special religious interest there quite a number of per- 
sons wished to unite with the church and it was de- 
cided to receive them at the out-station, making it a 
sort of branchof thecentral church. In accordance 
with this decision an impressive service was held 
Aug. 20, at which fourteen persons united, three on 
confession of faith. These three were baptized by 
immersion. A large number of the members of the 
central church accompanied the pastor and deacons 
to the service. 

The Junior Endeavor Society of the Vine Street 
Church, Lincoln, in the absence of the pastor con- 
ducted an effective missionary service on a recent 
Sunday morning. 

The Welsh church at Carroll, Rev. Samuel Jones, 
pastor, gave a pleasant welcome, Aug. 20, to Super- 
intendent Bross. There are two Welsh churches in 
the State, this one at Carrol and the other at Ur- 
bana, with Rey. R. S. Pierce, pastor. At the latter 
place the people of the church have suffered severely 
by loss of crops through hail. Superintendent Bross 
suggested to the church at Carroll, where the crops 
are good, that they should make an effort to raise 
twenty-five dollars more and so leave that much 
more for work in the western part of the State. 
This they heartily decided to do and followed it up 
with a contribution to the home missionary work. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rev. F. A. Field of Olivet Church, Los Angeles, 
finishes four years of faithful labor Sept.1. He has 
gathered the church, erected an edifice and wel- 
comed about one hundred into membership.—Mrs. 
S. G. Orton of Berry Creek rides twenty-three miles 
every Sunday to superintend three Sunday schools. 

Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D.,in his first anniversary 
sermon at First Church, San Francisco, mentioned 
these items as occasion for gratitude: $14,000 given 
to the city Y. M. C. A. work, $1,300 to home mis- 
sions, $1,000 to kindergartens and other benevo- 
lences. About 200 persons have been added to the 
membership.—— Rev. E. J. Dupuy of the French Re- 
formed Church is visiting this city and interesting 
the churches in the Protestant work of that country. 
He was born in San Francisco, but for eighteen 
years has resided in France. 

Evangelist Meserve in his gospel wagon is doing 
excellent work in the mountain towns. Without 
any expense to the churches he is going from place 
to place preaching to the crowds that gather about 
him. When needed he is quite ready to stable his 
horses and enter heartily into evangelistic efforts 
with the pastor of the village church. At present 
he is at Copperopolis.——Rev. F. L. Smith is doing 
effective evangelistic work in Southern California. 

Washington. 

Rev. L. H. Hallock returned to his work in Tacoma 
Aug. 6, and was greeted with a Jarge congregation. 
A sermon offering Eastern advice to Western ad- 
venturers roused a keen interest and filled the 
church with listeners and the press with paragraphs. 
Prof. John §8. Sewall of Bangor, Me., has 
greatly endeared himself to the Tacoma people in 
his s1x weeks’ supply of the First Church. 

The church at Everett is pastorless, and the Center 
Street Mission (now Plymouth Church), Tacoma, 
which has been served during the summer by Mr, 
Bixbee of Chicago Theological Seminary, will soon 
be needing a self-denying minister. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARBOUR, Thomas W., Gowrie, Io., to Hancock and 
Colona, Wis Accepts. 


01 ’ 
COUSINS ee M., accepts appointment as field secre- 
he Maine Missionary. Roclety. 


" , 


tary of t 
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DOOLITTLE, John B., Farnam, Neb., to Harbine and 
Plymouth. Accepts. 

ESTABROOK, Frank J., Almont, Mich., to Port Huron, 

FRENCH, €. L. (lay), Ashland, Wis., to Crete, Ill, Ac. 
cepts, and will enter Chicago Seminary. 

G Clarence K , accepts call to Marshalltown, Io, 

GLIDDEN, A. M. DeP., accepts call to Telluride, VoL 

HEINZMAN, Z. K., Alma, Neb., to Steele City. Ag. 


cepts. 

HELMUTH, Joseph W.,Shirland and Harrison, Ml., to 
Harvard. Accepts, and will take a course in Chicago 
Seminary. 

HIATT, Casper W., Kalamazoo, Mich., to First Ch, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Se M., Olivet, Mich., to Central Ch., Spring 


field. Mo. 

KNODELL, James R., Lake Linden, Mich., to San Bey. 
nardino, Cal. Accepts. 

MCLEOD, James (Pres.), First Ch., Albany, N. Y., to 
First Pres. Ch., Seranton, Pa. 

MOORE, Gainer P., Salem, N. H , to Bridgton, Me. Age. 


cepts. 

MOOR ¥, Philip U., to Saco, Me. 

NICHOLS, John T., Pataha City, Wn., to Genesee, 
Idaho. A: cepts. 

OZANNE, Charles E.,to Mont Clare Ch., Chicago, Ii), 
Accepts. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y., to presidency of 
Kedfield College, South Dakota. 

POPE, G. Stanley, Tryon, N. C., to Charlotte. Accepts 


pomporariiy. 

PRESTON, Joseph P., Harvey, Ill., to Greenville. Ae. 
cepts. 

SHEARER, Herman A., Coolville, Centennial and Ire. 


land, O., to Fisst and Second Churches, Kaikaska, 


Mich. Accepts. . 
SHERRILL, Alvin F., Atlanta, Ga., to First Ch., Gales. 
burg, Ill. 
THAYER. Henry 0., recently of Limington, Me., to 


Gray. Accepts. ‘ 
WOODWORTH. Charles L., Watertown, Mass., returns 
to his former charge, Second Ch., Amherst, after an 
absence of thirty-one years. 
Ordinations and Installations, 
BORTON, Carl D., o. Aug. 11, Pittsford, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. Robert Gordon; other parts, Rev. Messrs L W, 
Bell, D. G. Blair, G. 8. Bradley and W. G. Roberts, 
BROWN, Carleton F.,o. Aug. 16, St. Charles, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. A. Chamberlin; other parts, Rev. Messrs, 
J.N. Brown, J. F. Taintor and L. L. West, D. D 
GREENE, Edward P.,o. Aug. 22, North Rochester, Mass, 
Sermon, Prof. C. J. H. Ropes; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
Joshua Coit, E. C. Fellowes, R. P. Gardner and G. W, 
Stearns. i 
MCKNIGHT, J. A., o. Aug. 15, Hillsboro Center, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Hoffman. 
Resignations. 
AIKMAN, Joseph G., Fontanelle, Io. " 
BALDRIDGE, M. B., Gann Valley and Dunc»n, 8. D. 
BLOOMFIELD, Frank, Metamora, Mich. 
CARR, Edwin S., Fort Dodge, Io., having been appointed 
to a fellowship in Harvard Divinity School. 
FIELD, Frederic A., Olivet Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 
; Churches Organized. 
ALDERTON, Wn., Aug. 9. Eleven members. Under 
charge of Rev. O. L. Fowler. 
OACOMA, 8S. D., Aug. 17. Seventeen members. 


A UNIQUE ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Its place is Pertle Springs, in the heart of 
Missouri, some 200 miles southwest of St. 
Louis. Its name is the Missouri Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sabbath School Assembly. Its 
seventh encampment was held Aug. 16-24. It 
is a denominational gathering, though there 
is a sprinkling of Dunkards and Campbellites, 
if that word is admissible in describing bodies 
which make immersion a sine qua non. It has 
few of the distinctive features of the Chau- 
tauquas. 

As the synod meets with the assembly @ 
considerable part of the program is arranged 
to suit the tastes of ministers. There was @ 
daily lecture on Biblical theology by Prof. R. 
V. Foster of Lebanon, Tenn., another on homl- 
letics by Rev. Dr. Hubbert of Nashville and an 
hour each day for reminiscences of the ebureh 
history, led by the older brethren. This serv- 
ice was especially interesting and recounted 
many of the brave deeds of the heroic Cum- 
berland Presbyterians of the past or now past 
ingaway. This is a good way to keep the his- 
tory of the church before the people and t 
foster loyalty to one’s denomination. 

The young people were well looked after. 
Besides classes for children and youth, the 
Christian Endeavorers held daily services, 
when they loyally turned away from lawn 
tennis, bowling and boating and made the 
grove echo with their songs of praise. It 
deed, their enthusiasm begat a sunrise prayer 
meeting, which was well attended. This first 
year of the introduction of the Endeavor So- 
ciety into the program proved an attractive 
feature, giving its influence to the whole life 
of the assembly. 

Congregationalism and Chicago and Boston 
were represented by Dr, F. A. G unsaulns and 
myself, who had each been honored with an 
invitation to deliver a course of lectures. The 
large audiences did homage to the splem 
eloquence of Dr. Gunsauius, as he desert 
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the characteristics of Puritanism in ancient 
and modern heroes, but when in the closing 
lecture he eulogized Phillips, Sumner and 
Beecher and gave glowing pictures of their 
part in the Civil War some of the gray-bearded 
Missourians who had fought for the lost cause 
found it too much for them to bear. Yet many 
of these men carry the stamp of the Puritan, 
stern, uncompromising preachers of the truth, 
living simply and devoting their lives to build 
up faith and godly character among the people. 

A course of lectures by the writer was 
kindly received and though many things said 
were ‘evidently strange and new to the hear- 
ers they proved to be like the more noble 
Bereans who searched the Scriptures whether 
these things areso. Entertainment combined 
with more solid instruction was not wanting. 
Besides the musical program, two popular 
aud interesting scientific lectures were given 
by Prof. T. H. Dinsmore of Emporia, Kan. 

“Sunday, Aug. 20, was a great day. The 
gates were thrown wide open and from every 
direction came every kind of vehicle, from a 
bicycle to a prairie schooner. In front of one 
of these schooners sat an aged grandmother 
puffing her pipe, the picture of dolce far niente, 
surrounded by her children and grandchildren 
in various attitudes of Sabbath repose. The 
groves were filled with buggies, farm wagons, 
carriages, saddled horses und mules. All va- 
rieties of dress were to be seen, from the bril- 
liant gowns of the St. Louis young ladies to 
the straight folds of the Dunkard girl crowned 
by the black poke bonnet. These Dunkards, 
by the way, had had a meeting of their own 
the previous Sunday, baptizing.a number of 
converts in the lake, Their method is to place 
the candidate in a kneeling posture in the 
water, then to plunge him into it thrice face 
forwards, repeating ghe baptismal formula. 
The men kiss each other and the women do 
the same. There is a division among them 
into conservative and radical, but not by those 
names. The Singlers hold firmly to the dogma 
that one person should wash the feet of a dis- 
ciple and another wipe them, while the Dou- 
blers attirm as persistently that the same per- 
son should both wash and wipe the same feet. 
They bear a good name, as honest, orderly, 
loyal to one another and kind to their neigh- 
bors, 

I was honored by an invitation to take the 
place of the preacher who had been selected 
by the synod, but was detained by illness.- I 
preached on Sunday morning toa great audi- 
ence of earnest listeners. The Christian En- 
deavor consecration meeting in the afternoon 
filled the large tabernacle and there were sev- 
eral conversions. The day closed with an 
impressive synodical and presbyterial com- 
munion service. I am glad to bear testimony 
to the sturdy character, inte!2igence, Biblical 
knowledge and administrative ability of these 
winisters of Christ, who in building up this 
growing denomination by fostering schools, 
colleges and churches in Missouri are doing 
boble service for the country and the kingdom 
ofGod. The assembly owes much to the labors 
and gifts of its president, Mr. A. C. Stewart, a 
leading lawyer of St. Louis, who has built a 
Veautiful cottage on the grounds, where he 
dispenses liberal hospitality to his friends, 
and, indeed, to all visitors. Such work as 
this assembly is doing means much for Sun- 
day schools, churches and good citizenship 
throughout the land. 

mine Ute 


EDUCATION. 

_—— Rev. George Hindley of Weeping Water, 
Neb, has accepted the presidency of Ridge- 
Ville College, Indiana, which the A. C. and 
z. 8. has placed upon its lists for aid. 
There is a wide field for a useful and grow- 
‘ng Work by such an institution in the gas 
regions of Eastern Indiana. 





—— The memory of Mrs. Theresa O. Forbes, 
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late president of the Missouri Branch of the 
W. B. M. L, is to be perpetuated by the 
establishment in Drury College of a scholar- 
ship of $1,000 for the benefit of young women, 
preference being given to those who have 
missionary service in view. This scholarship 
is the gift of Mr. A. P. Forbes of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, St. Louis, and is 
a fitting commemoration of the life of a 
noble woman who gave much of her time 
and interests to the work of helping those 
who could not help themselves. 
oisiaacibels Salli eiebeiibcai 

Mah’s history, in short, is as yet in its first 
chapter, and science has lived as yet but a 
moment in the brief history of man, yet al- 
ready, and so to say, with the first glance out 
of our prison windows we have seen enough 
to make it tolerably certain that after a few 
more centuries the number of first-rate dis- 
coveries must constantly lessen, while the 
number of men equipped and eager for discov- 
ery will constantly increase. Unless, indeed, 
some insight is gained into the psychical side 
of things, some communication realized with 
intelligences outside our own, some light 
thrown upon a more than corporeal descent 
and destiny of man, it would seem that the 
shells to be picked up on the ocean of truth 
will become even scantier, and the agnostics 
of the future will gaze forth ever more hope- 
lessly on‘that gloomy and unvoyageable sea. 
—F. H. W. Myers. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





CHANDLER—OSGOOD-—In Salem, Aug. 15, by Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock, assisted by Dr. T. T. Munger, Rev. 
aaaeen H. Chandler of Taunton and Emelyn D. Os- 
good. 

EDMANDS—ROBERTS—In Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 23, 
by Rev. J. R. Danforth, D. D., John Edmands and Cla- 
rinda A. Roberts, all of Philadelphia. 


eee 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 














BRETT—In Harwich, Au . 4, suddenly, of heart failure, 
Charles E. Brett, aged ! hig son of Almira and the 
late Zenas Brett of North 3ridgewater, now Brockton. 

CHIPMAN—In Bethlehem, Ct., Rev. Richard M. Chip- 
man, a retired siccarmnan, aged 87 yrs. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in [832 and held a number of pastor- 
ates in Connecticut 

FAIRBANKS—In West Boylston, Aug. 22, Sophia E., 
wee of the late Washington Fairbanks, aged 76 yrs., 
30 dys. 

RANDALL—In Newton Highlands, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. N. D. Noyes, Aug. 19, Adelia H., widow 
of Isaac Randall of gS aren Ct., and youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Owen Miner of Groton, Ct., aged 84 yrs. 

SMALLEY—In Lebanon, N. H., Aug. 21, Deacon George 
R. Smalley, formerly of Quincy, Mass., aged 83 yrs. 
9 mos. ’ 











Here is one of our new Mantels. 
Colonial (time, in the late Eighteenth Century). 
is no separation here between mantel and over-mantel; 
the pilasters run from the floor to the top, ending in 
richly carved capital. 

We recognize a legitimate demand for these elab 
orate Colonial Mantels finished in whitewood in order to 
bring the cost very low. 
stained or painted, and the purchaser has then secured 
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MRS, SUSAN LUTHERA REED. 


In the life of Mrs. Susan Luthera Reed, the widow of the 
late Dwight Reed, who passed away at Worcester, duly i, 
we have an inspiring example of the scope and the genes 
of a quiet and unassuming life. She wrote no book and 
held no office, i: in a comparetvels limited sphere 
and under conditions common to us all, she made this 
life, which sometimes seems sv narrow and shallow, to 

ome broad and deepand noble. In the midst of a 
fretful and discontented world, she lived a serene and 
unruffied life, finding her own naeeeeens in pecking 
the happiness of others. By her patience and cheerful. 
ness she made her religion seem ME attractive 
And some there are who fave the future with worthier 
aims and with broader views of life, because they have 
known and loved this genuine and unselfish woman. 

G. A. R. 





MRS. THOMAS SAWYER. 


Sophia Bridgman Howe was born in Norwich. Vt.. 
Dec. 12, 182], where her girlhood and early womanhoou 
were spent in the enjoyment of such means for menta! 
and moral improvement as the times afforded. Jan. 25, 
1848, she married Thomas Sawyer of Boxford, Masza., 
and her resideuce was ever after in that town. By her 
native and acquired refinement of taste and manner 
and her gentle, winning waye she made home attractive 
and endeared herself to a large circle of friends. She 
was a worthy member of the Congregational churc) 
and to the promotion of ber interests she was devoted. 
giving of her time, strength and substance as she wa- 
able. She quietly pegs from her earthly to her heavy 
enly home, throu heart trouble, April 28, leaving * 
husband and six children to mourn the loss of a devoted 
wife and fond mother. “So He giveth His beloved 
— “Her children arise up, and call her blessed: 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
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Mr. Simeon Staples 


—_—_———, 


**1 Had a Running Sore 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in size, 
until I c6émmenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s*Cures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.” SmEoN 
STapxes, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 


00d’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil 
went Hag Faved and constipation. 250 





INEXPENSIVE. 


The design is pure 
There 


Being thus made, they can be 


a mantel of exceptional beauty at trifling expense. 
We can figure this elaborate Colonial Chimneypiece (complete) in whitewood, 


five feet in width, as low as 


-- $26.00 :: 


This includés the wide mirror of heavy beveled French plate glass. 


Do not 


overlook in this design the broad overhanging top, which makes a very effective 
vantage ground for the display of pottery or ornaments, 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { “2'staincpevet.. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The imports of gold since July 1, includ- 
ing the amounts now in transit to this country, 
have nearly reached the huge sum of $40,000,- 
000. In round numbers something like $20,- 
000,000 has been added to the national bank 
circulation in the same period. In the week 
ending Aug. 26 additional government bonds 
to the par value of $3,251,000 were deposited 
at Washington to secure proposed additional 
circulating notes. There is a fair prospect 
that the bill to allow banks to issue notes up 
to the par value of government bonds depos- 
ited as security will pass, in which event the 
national bank circulation would be at once 
increased some $20,000,000, 

Under the direct influences of these actual 
and prospective additions to the volume of 
circulating medium (and these additions are 
of the best quality, which is an important 
fact), there has been some relaxation from the 
terrible stringency of the past few weeks in 
the money markets. Hoarded funds have re- 
appeared and there is an observable tendency 
to put currency into use before there is a giut 
of funds. The premium on currency has 
pretty nearly disappeared, or,in other words, 
there has been a resumption of cash payments 
by the banks. The situation in these respects 
is noticeably easier. 

In the loan market the rate demanded for 
money is still practically prohibitory. As 
Ligh as ten per cent. is readily paid for large 
blucks of money and borrowers of inferior 
credit are forced to bid much higher. The re- 
sult is as might be expected. A falling off in 
railroad earnings of ten to thirty per cent. is 
one measure of the extent to which business 
has been contracted. A decrease in bank 
ciearings at Boston, for the week ending Aug. 
26, of over twenty-five per cent., and at New 
York, for the same week, of thirty per cent., 
telis the same story. Reduction of loans is at 
last becoming a feature of the weekly state- 
ments of the New York banks, and, while this 
reduction denotes the enforced liquidation of 
accounts, it is a satisfactory feature in that 
only after these loans are reduced to a safe 
hgure can we feel sure that the bottom of the 
depression has been reached. It is probable 
that these loans must be still further reduced, 
and by some thirty millions of dollars, before 
the safety point will have been reached. 

Failures are still numerous and no turn in 
the tide can as yet be discerned from this 
point of view. For the week to Aug. 24 these 
were 456 in number, against 409 in the pre- 
ceding week. The heavy shipments of gold 
from Europe to this country have tinally ap- 
preciably affected the money markets at the 
great European cities. The Bank of England 
has raised its minimum rate of discount to 
tive per cent., a rate which, coming at this 
season, foreshadows a stiff money market at 
London during the autumn. It is believed 
that further supplies of gold for this country 
must be drawn, directly or indirectly, from 
Paris. The Bank of France, in fact, holds a 
store of gold twice as large as that of the 
Bank of England. 

Apart from the money markets there is not 
much change to note in the business world. 
Crop reports are not so satisfactory as they 
have been. Indications point to reduced har- 
vests of wheat and corn and low prices for 
wheat. Indeed, wheat at present prices is 
considered worth more as feed for live stock 
than for shipment to market. A favorablé 
feature of the grain markets is the continuous 
and large foreign demand. 








Notices. 
Religions and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 





notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Somaes Board of Missions will be resumed Friday, 
ept. &. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregationai Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, a 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
—— Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am I not needed?” Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 
Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. Sec. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply pastors, churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches, 
Those wishing to prepare toserve Christand the church 
are welcome to a catalogue, ete. Address, REv. J. P. 
Bixsy, Preside-t. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT SOCIETY* AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION.—The annual meeting will 
be held at Lancaster in the Methodist church, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13,at3 P.M. Following the usual reports and 
business there will be an address by Mre.Charies W. 
Shelton on Missionary Homes and ¢ hurches ina New 
Country, as gathered from her own life as a home mis- 
sionary and her ba ay me as a visitor to missionary 
fields. All are cordially invited to this meeting. Appli- 
cation for entertainment can be made to Rev. George H. 
Tilton, Lancaster. SARAH C. PERRY, Secretary. 





Rev. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 
returned to New Engiand after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth,treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, home secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Ilonse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership. $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §So- 
cieTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Gobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charlies R. Bliss, Socrateny. 151 
Washington St., Chicago, [lil. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Lil. Boston office. 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Ayent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, See.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Lil. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students forthe min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
eae, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 

eges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. woverceational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
- W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urpisbes loan I‘braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
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clothing, weekly papers and monty magazin 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 27 Hanover Si be 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ang te 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., Presideng, 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary, 

Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Way} 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. 
ance homes and boarding houses in teading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing yes. 
jy publishes the Savor’s Magazine, Seaman's Frieng 
an a 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, anq 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Presuleng, 
Rev. W. C. STITT. S¢ retary, 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, establisheq 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does genera! mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is ip. 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
ef Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 45, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 











Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints, 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St, 


Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Conoregation/si. 








WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON-—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 632%o AND 7°%o 
We personally examine all pepert ies. 
References furnished in all parts of 


the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


——o 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES «io 














nd for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
0 Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. » TACOMA, Wash 

















Merits Closest Investigation. 


CHOICE GUARANTEED INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT A DISCOUNT TO NET INVESTORS, 10 TO 12 
9 PER CENT. PER ANNUM, SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 


The securities offered are held as investments of a Savings Bank and consist of First Mortgage Loans 


in denominations of $500 to $5,000 on Improved Real Estate 


curity worth 3 to 5 times the amount lo: 


These loans are in the locality where the bank is located and were personally selected by the managemest, 
who are men of wealth and high standing morally and financially and who have had 18 years suc 
experience in the business, handling several millions of dollars without loss. 

The bank has a paid in capital exceeding all its liabilities besides the double liability of stockholders 


and no Guarantee obligations outstanding except its deposits, and it now proposes to fully gua 
rantee of the bank alone is worth a quarter of million dollars. Any one with ready 


loans offered. The 


rantee the 


gua ; 
cash desiring an absolutely safe and profitable investment should take advantage of this opportunity. 


REFERENCES: 
M. B. WHITNEY, Pres. First National a % Westfield, Mass. 


GEO. H. SNOW, Cashier Cape Cod National 
M. KNOWLES, New Bedford, Mass. 


» Mass. 

223 Prince St., New York Ci 

A.C. ANDERSON, Cashier St. Paul Nation 

INNEY, Cashier First National i: 
GN, Pres. Missouri § 


De. HFNRY 
B. LOM 
F. F. SW 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, neipal 


ank, Harwich, Mass. 


it 
I Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
ank, Kansas Uity, Mo. 
tate Bank, Butier, Mo. 


WM. H.T & ©U., Boonville, Mo. 
JOAN T. PLGOTT, Boonville, Mo. 
Pri Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Papers submitted upon applivation. Write at once to 


JAS. M. TUCKER, Helena, Montana. 
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A SAILOR’S AOOIUNT OF PAUL'S 
SHIPWREOK. 


In view of the fact that next Sunday in hun- 
dreds of Sunday schools all over the land the 
theme of study will be Paul’s shipwreck, in- 
terest will be taken in the following quaint 
paraphrase of the familiar story by an old 
seacaptain. His purpose being to adapt the 
Biblical record to the comprehension of sailors 
he naturally uses many nautical expressions, 
but there is an advantage to landsmen, too, in 
having this bit of history phrased in language 
that smacks of the sea: 


And when they had concluded to ship us to 
Italy, they turned Paul and the other prison- 
ers over toacorporal of marines named Julius. 
And going on board of a ship belonging to 
Adramwyttium we cast off from the wharf and 
made all sail, keeping close in to the Asiatic 
shore. A Macedonian gentleman by the name 
of Aristarchus was a cabin passenger. Next 
day we touched at Sidon; Julius was ¥ery po- 
lite to Paul and gave him a day’s liberty to go 
ashore and be treated by his friends. We got 
underway again and beat up along the Cyprus 
shore, with the wind dead ahead. We got a 
fair slant over the sea of Silicia and Pam- 
phylia, and then put into Myra. There the 
corporal found an Egyptian ship hailing from 
Alexandria bound to an Italian port, and he 
shifted us and our dunnage over to her. 

She was a slow old tub and after a long pas- 
sage we just fetched Cnidus, and as we could 
not weather Crete we ran down to leeward of 
it till we made Salmone. Hauling up on a 
taut bowline so that we just passed to wind- 
ward of it, we ran into Fair Haven, not far 
from Lasea. Now d’ye see, we had made a 
long voyage of it altogether, and as it looked 
squally ahead and there were signs of bad 
weather Paul called all hands aft, and said: 
“Shipmates, this looks like a bad business 
and if we keep on it looks to me as if this shi 
and cargo will come to grief and maybe we’ll 
lose the number of our mess.”’ But the cor- 
poral thought that the skipper and the owner 
knew more about these things than Paul. 

And so, every fellow having sowething to 
say about it, the majority concluded that, as 
this was not a very comfortable place to winter 
in, they had better heave up the anchor and 
make sail for Phenice and winter there. That 
isa Cretan port and has two channels, one to 
the northwest and the other tu the southward 
and westward of it. And so, when a light 
southerly breeze sprang up, they got under 
way and kept along the Cretan shore. But 
soon the wind hauled round to the northward 
and blew great guns. As soon as the gale 
struck us and we found she would not lay up 
to the wind, we up helm and secud her before 
it. And getting under the lee of Clauda we 
had hard work to get the boat we had been 
towing along side. But they finally hoisted 
her up to the davits and passed a belly-lashing 
round the old ship to thrap hertogether. And 
then we got out of shoal water, having clewed 
upand furled everything, and let her run be- 
fore itunder bare poles. Coming on to blow 
harder and a heavier sea on next day, they 
hove overboard some of the cargo. Next 
twenty-four hours coming in hard gales and sea 
increasing, all hands and passengers turned to 
and hove overboard all the ear lying about 
the decks. Weather so thick that we could 
hot get a meridian altitude of the sun, nora 
lunar observation for several days. Gale still 
continuing. Chances look pretty bad. 

In the mean time Paul had not given any 
more advice, but now he called the officers to- 
gether on the deck and said: ‘* Well, gentle- 
men, you had better have taken my advice 
and layed quietly at your anchor at Crete and 
then it would not have been a case of general 
a Still keep a stiff upper lip and be- 
Jeve me now when I tell you that, whatever 
may happen to the ship, all hands will be 
pega For the angel of the Lord stood along- 
fh my bunk tonight. And said, ‘Don’t 
i “a afraid. You are bound to get to Cesar 
the n your account the whole crew and all 
onthe neers shall be taken care of.’ So, 
; emen, don’t give up the ship yet, for I be- 
> the Lord will do as He said. However, 
ma ag > doubt but we shall finally lose the 
wy After knocking about in heavy gales 

Ourteen days, just about eight bells on 


~ first watch the lookout on the forecastle 
val the water was shoaling. So they 


poe lead and got twenty fathoms. Next 
sal ey got fifteen. Then to keep her from 
a nding on the rocks they let go four anchors 

er the stern and held on for aylight. 
me of the crew thought it would be a good 


Chance to desert when they had the boat down 


and beast pretending to run out a stream 


poral 


eanchor forward. Paul told the cor- 





and the warine guard that these lads 
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must come aboard again or else nobody would 
be saved. Then the marines cut the boat’s 
painter and let her go adrift. At daybreak 
Paul ordered the steward to serve out rations, 
for nobody had eaten anything for fourteen 
days. ‘So I advise yc.u to attend to your 
mess, for nobouy shall lose a hair of his head.” 
When he had said this he set the example, 
thanking the Lord and eating his own grub. 
That made them all lively and they madea 
hearty breakfast. The whole muster-roll was 
276 alltold. And when they had knocked off 
breakfast they hove overboard the rest of the 
cargo. At daylight they could not make out 
the land, but a creek made up inland which 
they thought might make a good harbor. 

And when they had hove up the anchors 
they slacked up the rudder braces, let fall the 
mainsail and run her head on to the land. 
But she got caught in an eddy that slewed her 
round so that her bows got hard and fast 
aground and her stern was knocked to pieces 
by the sea. The marines wanted to knock the 
prisoners in the head to keep them from swim- 
ming ashore and escaping. But the corporal, 
out of regard to Paul, put a stopper on them 
and ordered all who could swim to strike out 
for the shore. And those who could not got 
onto hen-coops, planks and gangway ladders. 
The long and short of it was that everybody 
got ashore safe. 








China and Glass Novelties. 
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Do Not be Satisfied 


With “‘ this is just as 
good,” but tell your 
stationer you want 
‘‘Whiting Papers,”’ 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 

Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. All the latest novelties in 
shades and sizes are made by them. The 
use of papers bearing the Whiting water- 
mark is an evidence of culture and good 
taste. Insist on your stationer supplying 
them. 





WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 





By Steamships ‘“‘Ottoman” and “ Bothnia,” from Liverpool, the ‘‘Sorrento,’’ from 


Antwerp, and the ‘ Steinhofft,”’ 


from Hamburg, we have landed many of the novelties 


selected by cur foreign buyers the present season, duplicates of which will not be seen 


elsewhere on sale in Boston. 


OLD BLUE DELFT specimens, and reproductions of Plaques, Tiles, Flagons, Vases, 
etc., just landed from Holland, and similar to those in the Netherlands exhibit at the 


World’s Fair. 
JARDINIERES, for holding Plant Pots. 


Extraordinary specimens from Burmantofts, 


Mintons, Doultons, and the genuine old blue Nankin; all sizes, from the ordinary up to 
the large and very large for Palms, Hydrangeas, etc., with pedestals or without, costing 


from 50 cents up to $150.00 each. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, for Wedding Gifts. 


All the variety of single presentation 


pieces; also elaborate sets of rich table glassware. 
In the rich color and gold Vienna glass will be seen choice Hocks, Flagons, etc., ex- 


ceeding any display ever made by us. 


Patrons requiring pieces of cut glass made to 


match old sets, will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham, formerly with the Boston & 


Sandwich Glass Company. 


DINNER SET DEPARTMENT.—We have an extraordinary stock now on display, 


more valuable and comprehensive than ever. 


More than 40 decorated stock patterns to 


choose from, including Mintons, Royal Worcester, Doultons, Pouyats and Canton, costing 


from the ordinary to the most expensive sets to be seen on sale. 


Also rich course sets. 


In addition to the stock patterns, which can always be readily matched, are many fine 
sets, duplicates of which are not to be had in this country. 
On one table in the Dinner Set Hall are some choice sets, which will be sold at one-third 


off the lowest price hitherto sold, to close and make room for autumn importations. 


A 


rare chance to secure a good set at an advantageous price. 


DRESDEN CABINETS, quite new, with the Watteau China medallions, having the 
“empire green” decoration, exquisite productions, costing from $15 to $90, specially 


adapted for presentation pieces. 


Now on viewin Art Pottery Rooms, in which is also 


an extensive exhibit of China Engagement Cups and Saucers. 
CHINA BEDROOM SETS.—New chintz decorations, and new colors to harmonize 
with modern wall papers, carpets, draperies, etc., costing from $2.00 to $90.00 per set. 
Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive as now. 


We invite inspection. 


Prices throughout the seven tloors marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on 


equal wares if we know it. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 


(SEVEN 


120 FRANKLIN 


FLOORS), 


ST., BOSTON. 





Fifty years 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 





from now 


we hope to be manufacturing heating apparatus (have been 
at it fifty years already). 
would not be possible. 
If you try them you will say so too. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alogue free. Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


If our goods were not right this 
Our customers say they are right. 


Our Cat- 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 
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keep disease 


from your home: 
PLATT’S 


Rely on 3 
CHLORIDES as your 3 
household disinfectant. é 

+ 


trinidad 


é 
¢ 
: 
; 
; 
: 
: 
é 





> “* WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 


Be ALLS 


SPT, 


t SICK HEADACHE 


Disordered Liver, etc. 


> They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 


ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
> are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


of .- druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. 
q New York Depot, 365 Canal | St. 


R Low’s - L 
OLD BROWN 


Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 


hed DRUGGISTS SELL IT. a 


OTST 


‘Poverty of blood, sluggish 
digestion, and sleeplessness 
retard mental and physical 
growth. This is  nature’s 
own remedy. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
, HAIRAY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
r’] Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. Al) druggists or by wail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


—_—- 
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LIFE IN BOSTON TENEMENTS. 


Section II. of the Tenement House Census 
of Boston, made by the Labor Bureau, was 
published last Monday. We printed an out- 
line of Section I. in March, 1892. The interest 
in this later volume centers in the fact that it 
describes the sanitary condition of Boston 
previous to the coming of cholera last sum- 
mer. The bureau found that out of 71,665 
families, the tutal number occupying rented 
tenements of all classes, 8,426 families, com- 
prising 37,613 persons, were found in tene- 
ments having poor or bad outside sanitary 
conditions. These families constituted 11.76 
per cent. of all the families residing in rented 
tenements, and the population contained in 
them constituted 12.08 per cent. of the total 
population found in rented tenements. 

The conditions popularly suspected were 
found in the North and West Ends, Charles- 
town Neck, a part of the South End and the 
South Cove. The tire escapes to the tenements 
in the North End are frequently used as 
places of deposit for various household arti- 
cles, which interfere with their effective use in 
case of need. These balcomes and fire escapes 
in many cases catch refuse avd household filth 
thrown from the windows above, which is 
sometimes permitted to remain upon them 
until it becomes a nuisance and in case of fire 
would oceasion and increase loss of life. By 
far the larger number of tenements classed as 
poor or bad with respect to light and air also 
appear in the same class as to ventilation and 
cleanliness. The fact is made apparent that 
some wards are so congested that they consti- 
tute small cities by themselves. Ward 13 in 
South Boston is estimated to contain 22,409 
residents. Ward 7 is composed of parts of the 
North and West Ends. More than one-fourth 
of the people there live in tenements poor or 
bad in sanitary conditions, nearly one-quarter 
in tenements deficient in light and air ard 
without adequate facilities for ventilation. 
Nearly twenty-eight persons in every hundred 
live in tenements that are unclean, 

Bathrooms are now considered necessities 
of life, yet there is a surprising deficiency of 
them. Less than one per cent. of the families 
in the North End is supplied with them. 
Some of the better sections of the city are so 
supplied as to give one to each family. The 
yard room of these tenements consists of thir- 
teen times the acreage of Boston Common 
and the area of the commun is forty-eight and 
one-fourth acres. Large as this s-ems there 
are numerous cases of the use of the same 
yard, even as the same bathroom, hy many 
families and persons. Substantially the same 
situation exists as to occupation of basements 
and attics. Neither places are suitable for 
homes and about the same numbers have 
heen crowded into the lowest and highest 
floors in tenements. 

Over 1,800 people were found in sickrooms. 
The sanitary condition of less than fifty was 
bad. It is to be remembered that the Board 
of Health may have rectified some of the 
worst of these conditions immediately after 
they were found and that Boston has been 
cleaned since, owing to the threatened coming 
of cholera. But the fact is apparent that “a 
typical modern city,’’ such as Boston is de- 
clared to be, in ordinary times furnishes: nu- 
merous opportunities for the spread of con- 
tagious diseases and for moral infection as well. 





** Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 


times. Sneezed but twice since.” 
That’s “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist and 


| correspondent, and what HAKKA CREAM did 
' for his HAY FEVER 


It is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. bos . * s 


Price 50 Cents. __ At All Druggists. 
Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 
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Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 


Perfect Order. 


YERS 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 

Every dose 


Effective 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleed ng B8caly, Blotchy, and Pimply 

Skin and a Diseases are in. 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura ReMeEptes, con. 
sisting of CuTICcURA, the greatekin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura ks. 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme. 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grate ful testimo. 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES aro, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

PotrerR Drvu@ AND CueEmM. Corp., Boston. 

4a‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases” mailed free. 


PIM iS: blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTicura Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


{T IS WORTH KNOWING 












































it is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eezema, Itching 
Chafing, Erysi velasy 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 
It ensures a clear complex on. Sold b 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage pai 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 








Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal ‘sample and book 
Use COMFORT SOAP, the 
the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for 
Hands, tt and the Comr’ 
sod olga 
ited period only 
HEADACH sake of i uction, we wills 
25 cents (silver 
UFFERERS 7 atric ata 
of Bacon’s Harmless t H invale 
Tablets. Reliet warranted. or money refunded. 
e in menstruation. 
are Pa MENT. B. SIMAS CO., Haverhill, Mae 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Intimate connection between associate and active 
members is promoted by the plan followed by the 
Union Park Society of Chicago, of holding meetings 
and sociables occasionally at the homes of the 
associates. 

Of the thirty-six societies in Japan, twenty-seven 
were represented at the first Japanese convention, 
July 6 and 7, and seven of the other societies re- 
ported. There were many present in addition to 
the one hundred and fifty delegates. 

South Australian Endeavorers celebrated Queen’s 
Accession Day by holding their convention. The 
attendance astonished all, 1,800 people crowding 
into the town hall at Adelaide for the closing meet- 
ing and a large overflow meeting being necessary. 
At this session came the roll-call by societies and 
unions, the meeting for individual consecration 
having been held in the morning. As preparatory 
services sunrise meetings had been held on the 
Sunday before, a prayer meeting Monday morning 
anda missionary meeting Monday evening. Among 
the societies reported was oneat a girls’ reformatory 
and one at a mission station for the aborigines. 
Eighty-one societies joined the union at the time. 

A Endeavor Missionary Institute has been formed 
py the Illinois State officers, with whom representa- 
tives of the denominational boards and many others 
heartily co-operate. Among those engaged in the 
work are Rey. A. N. Hitebeock, Ph. D., of the 
American Board; Rey. James Tompkins, D. D., ofthe 
Home Missionary Society; Mr. L. D. Wishard, of 
the student volunteer movement; Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
of the Bible Institute; and Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D. 
The object is to arouse enthusiasm and promote 
study about missions and to further the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Extension Course in the State. 
Meetings are held in Chicago on Friday evenings for 
the discussion of problems and plans relating to 
foreign, home and city missionary work. During 
the Fair these meetings are held at Hotel Endeavor, 
but afterward they will be held at different churches, 

Sa 

One can spin, another can make shoes, and 
these also are gifts of the Holy Ghost. I tell 
you, if I were not a priest, I would esteem it a 
great gift that I was able to make shoes, and 
would try to make them so well as to bea 
pattern to all.—John Tauler. 





For Wakefulness. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘I have 
seen great benefit from the steady use of this prepa- 
ration, in cases of chronic wakefulness.” 


Too Slow 
in making 

clothes, this 
was. It had to 

go. And yet 
people thought 
it a pretty good 

thing in its 

day. Some of 
them couldn’t 
believe, all at once, that there was 
anything better. Just so with every 
improvement. The old way always 
has some benighted ones who cling 
to it to the last. 
_ Too Fast 
M ruining clothes, 
uN-making them— 
that’s the trouble 
with the washboard, 
But it’s going now 
and going fast, to 
join the spinning- 
wheel. Women find 
it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes to 
pieces over it. They.can wash better 
with Pearline. Less work, less 
wear, no ruinous rub, rub, rub. 
; That's the modern way of wash- 
ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No 
Wonder that many women have 
‘hrown away the washboard, 
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builders use only - best materials—lumoer, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 

e es the construction of a building; they employ 

only the best workmen oar pay the best 

wages; they get better — for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the followir~ c+onderd brands: 





















** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK "' (F ittsburgh) 

** ATLANTIC " (New York) ** LEWIS" (Philadel, hia) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY " (Cle, eiand) 

** BRADLEY ” (New York) ‘“*“RED SEAL" (S:. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER”"’ (St. Louis) ‘*SHIPMAN " ‘Chicz go) 

**CORNELL” (Buffalo) “SOUTHERN " (St. ) cuis and “irago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) *““ULSTF® " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) **UNION' (New York) 


** JEWETT " (New York) 
For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to .o so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


t Broadwav, New York, 





















Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of tue good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 

ing 
Better xow than they were then. 
Daughter telis me,. Gold Dust 
Powder 
Cleansand washes with such ease, 
That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 
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these. 
Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 
That the 
Gold Dust Washing Powder 
Has improved upon the past. + 
What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is st 
to the farmer, Gop Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of T 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 5 i 
Mede only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, { 
. St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. T 
















General or local 

Patice oe eens Agents. $75 A 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 

Rapid Dish Washer, Washes ali the e 
dishes for a family in one minute. 

Washes, rinses and dries them Conven ient 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 


e 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, B d 4 S 
and cheerful wives. No scalded in er For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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durable, warranted. Circulars free. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 








re of imitations. 378 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 



















TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given, Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialy. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER 


READQUARTESS, 


ifs Liberty St., New York. 














) Size A holding 13 numbers. 
’ Size B Lolding 26 numbers, 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents, 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 





Two sizes. 
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AGAGAS: 


; Each Spoonful has done 
its Perfect Work 


Is the verdict of every woman who has used 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER. Other baking 
powders soon deteriorate and lose their strength, 
owing to the use of inferior ingredients, but 


Royal Baking Powder 


Is so carefully and accurately compounded from 
the purest materials that it retains its strength 
for any length of time, and the last spoonful in 
the can is as good as the first, which is not true 
of any other baking powder. 
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If you look at a dozen com. 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will. see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and q 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gxo. A. MAcBetH Co, 





ar nig 2 New-look- 
ing soft-feeling leather 
is brought up on Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store, 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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AW. L. DOUGLAS 
a $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 
Very Stylish. 

Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 

$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 


Lt 








Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 

WL. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suithimself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system ts the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes, 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


Drive the minutes 
or they will drive you, 


Don’t put off the comfort and 
solid satisfaction you may gain for 
yourself or someone you want to 
make happy ; by an accurate jew- 
eled time-keeper, handsome and 
genuine: It is the new, quick« 
winding Waterbury watch. $4 
to $15. 

The Newburyport Herald man 
says of his Waterbury: “It is a 
better time-keeper than a hundred. 
dollar watch a friend of mine 
bought some months ago.” 


All jewelers sell it in forty styles. 52 








This is a new silk 


. e 
Cor : icel | f thread of peculiar con- 
struction and great 
‘ 4 beauty, made ex press- 
ace | ly for Passementeries, 
® or for Crochet work 


done over rings or moulds of other forms; also for Tat- 
ting, for Netting, for Knitting, or any other work where 
open and fancy Feng in lace effects are desired. 
Buyers should look for the words Fast Dye and 
‘Washing Color on one end of each Day on the other 
end the words Corticelli Lace Silk No, 300 will appear 












: ery and 
= Pillow Lace 
Bend 6 ts, mentioning year, 

book—96 pp. , 87 illustrations. 
18 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CAB PETS foruse 
in CHUBCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 


B58 Washington St, » QRo22"B., Boston. 








The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper war any 
pen, 100 copies = be cen ene 50 pn eee 
writer manuscripts produced int . 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 





Dixon’s siica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 


able. 
tin, i roofs, iron and 
weekannnee Kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be useé, 


Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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